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VISITORS 


TO THE 


ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION 


ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO INSPECT THE 
EXHIBIT OF THE 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


IN THE 
PALACE OF EDUCATION 


This Exhibit comprises all its Educational Publications 





AND ILLUSTRATES 


THE ART OF SCHOOL-BOOK MAKING 





IN ITS VARIOUS STAGES, INCLUDING 





Plates; Map Printing in Colors; Printed Sheets; 
| Folded Signatures; Gathered Book; Stitched 
Book; Trimmed and Glued Book; Stamping 
| of Covers; Artists’ Original Drawings; Suc- 
| cessive Processes in Making Wood:-engrav:- 
| ings and Half-tones. 
| 

















New Books 























Smith’s Training for 
Citizenship 


If you are interested in Cibics for the grades, 
Will you not consider this text-book carefully? 


This book, formerly published by the LoTHRoPp PUBLISHING 
ComMPANY, has been acquired by us. 





A Fel Adoptions 


New York City, N. Y. Rockville, Ind. 

Jersey City, N. J. North Bennington, Vt. 
Hoboken, N. J. High School, Milton, Vt. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Oxford, Mass. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. Monessen, Pa. 
Woodstock, Vt. Laramie, Wyoming 
Coshocton, Ohio Topsfield, Mass. 
Newton, Iowa Eaton Rapids, Mich. 
Eureka, IIl. Red Wing, Minn. 
Windom, Minn, Stewartville, Minn. 
Carterville, Mo. Lorain, Ohio 





Correspondence cordially invited 


Longmans, Green, & Co. 


Publishers 
91-93 Fifth Avenue, New York 








of Interest 





Pathways in Nature and Literature 


A Second Reader. By Sarah Row Christy, edited by Dr. Edward R. 
Shaw, late Dean of the School of Pedagogy, New York University. 
Cloth, 74x 6inches. 112 pages. (Ready in July.) 


In this attractive second book of the series, practical nature lessons 
stimulate the child to observe closely the natural objects about him 
Fables, folk-lore, and fairy tales are interspersed with charming bits of 
poetry. Beautifully illustrated. Forty pages in color. 


Stories from Lands of Sunshine 


By Eleanor E. Riggs, New Orleans. Cloth, 734x 6inches. 160 pages. 
Beautifully illustrated. (Ready in July.) 


Trees, plants, and flowers with which the child is familiar are here re- 
introduced to him in the guise of the legends of their origin. Each 
story is supplemented by a sprightly little botany-history. A charming 
book to hold the interest of children. 





Cicero’s Orations, Second Edition 


By Robert W. Tunstall, Classical Master in the Jacob Tome Inati- 
tute, Maryland. Cloth, xlvi—570 pages. $1.25. 


An exceptionally practical, helpful, and attractive ‘* best working edi- 
tion” of Cicero. An important chapter of the introduction furnishes 
the historical background essential for the intelligent study of the 
orations. Illustrations and maps aid the student. 


Latin Composition, Second Edition 


By Professors Gildersleeve and Lodge, Intended fer the first year 
in college or the highest classes in secondary schools. Cloth, 200 
pages. 75 cents. 


A new edition of a well-known and widely used book. 
Two issues of last year, Towle and Jenks’s Caesar’s Gallic 


War and Barss’s Writing Latin, Book Two, have warmest com- 
mendation as books of unusual] interest. 








University Publishing Co., 27-29 w. 23rd St., New York 
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Used in New York Cily 


C 
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Brumbaugh’s Readers 
Brooks’s Arithmetics 
Brooks’s Algebras 
Beitzel’s Wordbuilders 
Westlake’s Literature 


Westlake’s How to Write 
Letters 





hristopher Sower Company 


Publishers 
614 Arch Street, Philadelphia 





NEW BOOKS For ART INSTRUCTION 


TEXT-BOOKS OF ART EDUCATION 


_A new series of books for teaching Drawing and Elementary Construc- 
tive Work, containing illustrations in black and white, and in color. Books 
for First Six Grades ready in June. 

These books are to be studied by the pupils. The work in each book is 
grouped under the following Subject Divisions: 








OUT’OF DOORS. (Landscape.) 
GROWTH, BLOSSOM, FRUIT. (Flowers and Plants.) 
LIFE AND ACTION. (The Human Figure, Birds, Insects, and 


Other animals. ) 

BEAUTY IN COMMON THINGS. (Still Life.) 

APPARENT DIRECTION. OF EDGES AND OUTLINES. 
(Perspective. ) 

MEASURE AND PLANNING. (Geometry.) 

DESIGN. (Color Relations; Pure, Decorative, and Constructive 
Design; Picture Composition. ) 





INTRODUCTORY PRICES FURNISHED UPON APPLICATION 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
113 University Place 378 Wabash Ave. 120 Boylston St. 
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EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 
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Will make you 
STRONG 


As a strengthening tonic in declining 
health, or during recovery after exhaust- 
ing illness, the effect of Horsford's Acid 
Phosphate is wonderful. It nourishes 
and strengthens the nerves, improves 
the appetite and digestion, and gives 
restful sleep. 

It restores to the body nature's strength- 
giving phosphates, a deficiency of which 
means general physical weakness, dys- 
pepsia, headache and nervousness. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate. 


Tf your druggist can’t supply you, send 25 
cents to Rumrorp CHEMICAL Works, Provi- 
dence, R. I., for sample bottle, postage paid. 














EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 


Everything needed in the Laboratory. Glass 
Blowing done on the premises. Metalware 
Manufacturing Department in the House 


Do not fail to visit our Radium and other 
exhibits at the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition at St. Louis, Mo. 


MANUAL TRAINING 
Benches, Tools, Draw- 


ing Tables, etc. & 
Get the BEMIS Standard. 
Catalogue free. 
A. L. BEMIS, Worcester, Mass 


R BERCY’S TEXT- 
F ENC for teaching F French 


are used everywhere. Send to the pub- 
lishers for copies for examination ... 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave. NEW YORE 


Artistic Furnishings 


For ScHOOL-Rooms, TEACHERS’ Rooms, 
AND LIBRARIES. 


Alice M. Kellogg, 


No. 114 E, Twenty-Torrp 8t., New Yor O1tTy 























Please mention this paper when writing. 








WE ARE MORE THAN PLEASED WITH THEM 


This was 


Ask Stationer, 


«atk T ERBROOK’S PENS 





Slant, Modified Slant, Vertical. The special reason, their easy writing qualities. 





_ The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfa Co., works: camden, N.J. 


26 John street, New York 
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The N.E. A. 


The real strength of the N. E.A. was never better 
shown than at St. Louis. There were no special rail- 
road rates as an inducement to excursionists who usually 
constitute the greater portion of the convention enrol- 
ment. Misrepresentation had spread abroad that exor- 
bitant prices were being charged to visitors to St.Louis. 
Petty local jealousy had sought to minimize the im- 
portance of the Fair. The “knowing ones” insisted 
that St. Louis summer weather was unbearable. On 
top of all this came the failure of short-sighted people 
at the head of some large school systems to understand 
the advantage of the N. E. A. to their teachers, and so 
many schools were kept in session during convention 
week, preventing thousands from going. In spite of 
these seemingly insurmountable obstacles the attend- 
ance of teachers was fully up to the average of previous 
meetings. The active membership was never better rep- 
resented in the whole history of the association. At 
one general session 576 actives voted by actual count, or 
in other words more than double the number registered 
at any former convention. 

The attendance at the general meetings was excellent 
thruout, altho admission was strictly limited to those 
having membership badges. Boston with its record- 
breaking . registration last year could supply no such 
audience as filled the convention hall at the opening 
session. There was less going in and out than ever 
before. Nor was this phenomenal showing due wholly to 
the attractions of the program. With one or two ex- 
ceptions the welcoming and responding portion was a 
most tiresome performance. Why so wasteful a feature 
should be continued year after year is hard to explain. 
Mclver made the right sort of a speech. One of his 
inimitable stories was especially opportune; its moral 
was that “the greater the spoke the larger the tire.” 
That the audience held out to the end of a nearly four hour 
session in spite of the giant welcoming “spokes,” was 
due chiefly to John Cook’s marvelous skill as a presiding 
officer. By smiles and witty remarks and good natured 
coaxing he managed to keep the crowd in a pleasant 
humor. The welcoming finally being disposed of, the 
association was treated to two of the finest addresses of 
the convention: one by John Cook, the other by Ed- 
mund James. 

John Cook’s paper has been printed in full in THE 
ScHOoL JOURNAL, together with nearly all of the other 
important contributions to the meeting. He urged the 
need of re-establishing in education the principle of 
wholesome authority. The young must be trained to 
identify the will of the land with the law of the highest 
within themselves. 

President James presented a remarkable paper on 
“The Place of the Church in American Education.” He 
has promised to supply a copy for publication in these 
pages. The ground covered by his paper is wholly 
new. The educational claims, duties, limitations and 
opportunities of the state, the churches and independ- 
ent effort were carefully examined and their relations 
presented. He made a strong point for church interest 
in education. In proportion as a church occupies itself 


with education, the individual members become inter- 
ested in education. A church that fails here is not 
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living up to its opportunities. Monopolizaiion of educa- 
tion by either the state, the church, or private enter- 
prise would be a misfortune; each has an important 
function to discharge. 

Cardinal Satolli honored the convention with a brief 
visit, accompanied by Archbishop John J. Glennon and 
Monsignor O’Connell, of Washington university. After 
congratulating the teachers upon their congress the 
cardinal said that the future of humanity depends not 
so much upon the military strength of nations nor upon 
the material resources; but upon the public and Chris- 
tion education of the people of all nations. This educa- 
tion is the real cornerstone of civilization; upon it is 
founded the true prosperity of the nations. “The 
United States,” he added, “in the blessing of civil and 
political liberty, is at the head of the progress of 
humanity.” The leadership which is thus entrusted to 
the United States brings with it the responsibility to 
study the sources of Christian progress. 

Mgr. O'Connell, the rector of the Catholic university 
at Washington, D.C., captivated the audience by the 
patriotic words he spoke. Thesoul of America, he said, 
was the greatest power in civilization to-day. The re- 
sponsibility for the right influencing of this soul rests 
with the educators. He laid down these four maxims 
for the education of the people: 

“ First, this above all, to thy God be true. 

“ Second, love honesty above all things. 

“Third, put liberty above personal interest. 

“ Fourth, spend your lives in making your fellowmen 
and yourselves something better.” 

Superintendent Kern’s paper on “The Possibilities, for 
the Country Child in the United States,” published in 
these pages two weeks ago, was a revelation to many. 
Winnebago county is leading the way in the improve- 
ment of rural school life. 

The most exciting event of the convention was the 
clash of Miss Haley with Aaron Gove. The meeting of 
these extremes by juxta-position on the program was 
bound to produce just this result. Petite, womanly, 
tender-hearted, democratic Miss Haley, conscious of a 
great mission entrusted to her, over against the cold, 
logical, iconoclastic, aristocratic Aaron Gove delighting 
in battle like Diomed of old who did not hesitate even to 
draw the ichor from the wrist of Aphrodite; a teacher 
from the ranks for the first time in the history of the as- 
sociation accorded a place on the general program, over 
against one of the tried rulers of the N. E. A. with 
years of platform experience back of him. 

The program did not suggest a clash, except by keen 
inference. The topics assigned to the speakers were ap- 
parently of widely separate import. Miss Haley argued 
for the organizing of teachers in a moderate, persuasive, 
and incisive manner. If the doings of labor unions are 
not re-assuring, the teachers have only themselves to 
blame, she argued, for the men constituting and con- 
trolling the unions were at one time pupils in the schools. 
In telling words she pictured what teachers might ac- 
complish for themselves, for the children, and for hu- 
manity by the right sort of organization. Affiliation 
with labor unions she did not regard as a wise step, gen- 
erally; in fact she believed it might be very unwise under 
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most circumstances. The preservation of democracy 
rests upon the teachers, to that end all their efforts 
should be bent. 

Aaron Gove quietly listened to the extempore address 
with the calmness of an executor. When Miss Haley 
had finished he came forward with a carefully prepared 
paper which he quietly proceeded to read without once 
turning his eyes from the typewritten pages. Arrow 
after arrow he shot into the position defended by Miss 
Haley, singling out the Teachers’ Federation for espe- 
cial chastisement. When he said that it would be just 
as right for policemen to organize for the control of the 
police machinery, or for soldiers to control the military 
command, or for the sons and daughters to control the 
affairs of the household, as it was for teachers to or- 
ganize to control a school system, the adherents to 
his governmental creed cheered lustily. G. Stanley 
Hall said “‘ that’s good” to his neighbor and that neigh- 
bor applauded, and then there was a renewal of approval 
on the Gove side of the house. In strictly confining 
himself to his written paper Aaron Gove defeated every 
attempt to explain his remarks as directed particularly 
against his predecessor on the program. Nevertheless, 
it was not very gracious to shape his paper in such a 
manner as to include in it an attack upon an organiza- 
tion whose leading spirit he knew beforehand would be 
on the platform with him. 

Miss Haley rose immediately at the close of Gove’s 
address to debate some of the statements made. John 
Cook held that there could be no discussion, the pro- 
gram being limited to the addresses which had been 
heard. Miss Haley insisted that Mr. Gove had misrep- 
resented the organization of which she was the presi- 
dent, and that a word of correction should be permitted. 
President Cook denied Miss Haley the privilege to 
speak, and then he lost his head. He promised with 
“ guarantee” that Miss Haley’s reply would be published 
in full in the volume of proceedings. This, of course, 
was a plain exceeding of his authority. How he will 
clear himself remains to be seen. Most likely Miss 
Haley will release him from his promise, and that will 
end the episode. 

President Cook introduced Miss Haley as one of his 
former pupils. This recalled an anecdote related by 
President James, of Northwestern university, when he 
was called upon to address the N. E. A. He was re- 
minded, he said, of a time when John Cook sat in the 
master’s chair in a modest Western school-room with 
three young culprits standing before him. After dis- 
posing of two of the boys he said sternly to the third: 
‘* As for you, James, I have a good mind to thrash you.” 
President James said he had never ceased to be grateful 
that the threat was not carried out. Coming as the 
story did right after Cook’s plea for firm discipline at 
school, it was particularly a propos. 

How many more of John Cook’s former pupils there 
were on the program I cannot tell. But I do know that 
unusual care was exercised to produce an attractive as 
well as a representative list of speakers. With two or 
three exceptions the speakers were on the N. E. A. 
platform for the first time. I am told that Cook made a 
systematic study of the programs for many years back, 
noting down speakers and topics and indicating the por- 
tions of the country drawn upon for talent. He then 
made his selections to balance matters. He also took 
advantnge of the presence of eminent foreign educators 
at the Exposition by adding to his list the names of 
Captain Atkin, of Great Britain, M. Lamy, of France,and 
Dr. Bahlsen, of Germany. Besides, there were papers 
by Superintendent Phillips, of Alabama; E. B. Bryan, of 
Illinois; Z. X Snyder, of Colorado; J. J. Shepard, of 
New York; Commissioner Lindsay, of Porto Rico; 
Booker T. Washington, of Tuskegee; and President 
Gates, of Pomona college, California. 

A special treat was given in the shape of vesper 
meetings where great leaders in the field of fine arts 
presented the artistic excellencies of the Louisiana Pur- 
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chase Exposition. The marvelous progress of America 
in painting, sculpture, decoration, and architecture was 
vividly portrayed. Halsey C. Ives, Karl T. Bitter, and 
William S. Eames were the speakers. The great Fair 
grew in magnificence as these artists pointed out the 
true significance of the treasures exhibited to view. 

The National Council held an unusually profitable ses- 
sion under the presidency of Frank Fitzpatrick. The 
educational lessons of the Exposition formed the topic 
under consideration. Commissioner Howard J. Rogers 
gave a birdseye view of the most comprehensive educa- 
tional exhibition ever brought together anywhere. Com- 
missioner Lagerstedt, of Sweden, spoke of educational 
progress in his country, and Commissioner-General 
Tegima, of Japan, described the Japanese exhibit and its 
gl to the educational endeavor of his native 
and. 

Of the Department sessions I know but very little. G. 
Stanley Hall was more in evidence here than for many 
years past, and everyone of his talks was much appre- 
ciated and enjoyed. The Department of Manual Train- 
ing had an exceptionally fine 
meeting, thanks to the intelli- 
gent leadership of its president, 
Arthur H. Chamberlain, of Pas- 
adena. The piece de resistance 
was the discussion of “The Man- 
ual Training High School versus 
Optional Work in the Regular 
School,” with C. B. Gilbert on 
ene side and C. M. Woodward 
onthe other. The former took 
the social view, the latter stood 
for the technical side. The up- 
shot of it all was that next year 
this important question is to 
come up again for special and 
Mr. Chamberlain was re-elected as 





William H. Maxwell, Super- 
intendent of New York City 
Schools, President-Elect 

of the N. E. A. for 1904-5. 
full consideration. 
president. 

It is said that two hundred negroes paid two dollars 
each to obtain the N. E. A. badge necessary for admis- 
sion to hear Booker T. Washington. If this is true the 
association ought to send one hundred dollars to 
Tuskegee. Booker Washington can make good use of 
the money in his great work. This reminds me that the 
Ameriean Institute of Instruction invited him a few 
years ago to deliver an address. Admission was charged 
at the door to hear the famous negro orator. But 
Booker Washington got nary acent. He had to pay 
even his own expenses. The N. E. A. cannot afford to 
be equally frugal. 

William H. Maxwell was elected president of the 
N. E. A. after close balloting in committee. Nathan C. 
Schaeffer came very near carrying off the honors. But 
the adherents of Maxwell had begun their canvass early, 
and what little opposition developed was not concen- 
trated upon any one candidate. One desirable result of 
the closeness of the contest was that a resolution was 
passed by the association requiring the nominating com- 
mittee to present two names hereafter, unless one had 
the practically unanimous vote. 

These are the new vice-presidents: John W. Cook, 
Illinois; C. P. Carey, Wisconsin; George B. Cook, 
Arkansas; J. N. Stude, Indiana; J. M. H. Frederick, 
Ohio; Alice Robertson, Indian Territory; E. H. Mark, 
Kentucky; H. H. Swayne, Montana; H. A. Mathews, 
Arizona; J. B. Caldwell, Louisiana; A. B. Poland, New 
Jersey; Charles M. McIver, North Carolina. 

The treasurer is Crabtree, of Nebraska. 

Irwin Shepard continues, of course, as secretary. His 
term of office does not come to a close for three years. 
And then if his health and strength continue he may be 
re-elected for the rest of his mortal life. The associa- 
tion never had a more efficient officer. One of the 
wisest things the N. E. A. ever did was to make him 
permanent secretary. This time he disappeared so soon 
after the convention that everybody felt sure something 
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unusual had happened or was going to happen, and 
everybody was right: “ Mr. and Mrs. William L. branch 
announce the marriage of their daughter Elizabeth and 
Mr. Elmer Irwin Shepard on Tuesday, July the fifth, 
nineteen hundred and four, Champaign, Illinois.” Here 
is the explanation. Joy and happiness to the young 
couple! 

Superintendent Cooley, of Chicago, also had a wedding 
in his family. That is why he was not seen in St. Louis 
during N. E. A. week. Superintendent Maxwell was 
kept away by the sudden and untimely death of Presi- 
dent Rogers of the New York City board of education. 

The East was very poorly represented in point of 
numbers. John Locke, of Saco, Maine, was there of 
course. His presence only served to emphasize the 
slim attendance from New England. 

The N. E. A. missed one grand opportunity of making 
itself useful to the world in general and the teaching 
profession in particular by failing to appoint an expert 
commission to report upon the educational exhibits col- 
lected at St. Louis. It might well have appropriated five 
to ten thousand dollars for such a purpose. There 
never was a better opportunity for the comparative 
study of educational systems than was exemplified in the 
Education Building. Making all due allowances for 
show work, the seeing eye of the expert can draw valua- 
ble lessons from the Exposition. A commission of one 
hundred would be required to do full justice to the un- 
dertaking. 

I spent more than fifty hours of close study in the 
Education Building, frequently calling upon specialists 
for expert advice while I collected many pages full of 
valuable notes I realized the hopelessness of the task of 
trying to cover the whole exhibit, except by abundant 
expert assistance and months of close application. It is 
my intention to place my observations before the readers 
of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. The three weeks’ vacation in- 
tervening between this and the next number will give 
me the time necessary to get the mass of collected ma- 
terial into something like readable shape. 

Mclver was right when he said that a week at the St. 
Louis Exposition would be worth more to a teacher in 
actual value than a month at the best summer school. 
If he does the Fair intelligently he will be worth the 
more to his community for it. School boards would 
most assuredly profit by a visit of some of their teachers 
to the great Exposition. It would infuse life and reality 
and richer value into school work for many months to 
come, besides broadening the teachers’ outlook and giv- 
them new working ideals. 

There will not be another great Exposition like that 
at St. Louis for many years to come. It has been 
shown that it is exceedingly difficult and costly to inter- 
est exhibitors in extensive displays. The Fair promot- 
ing has been overdone. The lion efforts made to have 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition worthily represent 
the civilization of the world at the beginning of the 
twentieth century have been successful, without a 
doubt. But they could not be repeated for three times 
the enormous cost of the present Fair. American 
manufacturers are tired of the expensive representa- 
tion required. If it had not been for Germany, Japan, 
Austria, Belgium, France, Italy, Great Britain, and some 
other countries which have aided the Exposition by most 
beautiful exhibits, St. Louis would make a very poor 
showing. As it is, the Exposition is the most compre- 
hensive, the most beautiful, the greatest ever held any- 
where. No American should miss it. 

Perhaps the question of expense is troubling many. 
The railroad rates are certainly all that can be asked for. 
Lodging can be had as reasonably as at the Buffalo Fair. 
Many private houses supply comfortable rooms at from 
five to seven dollarsa week. The Inside Innis the most 
desirable place to stop at. Here two may occupy a 
large and comfortable room with two beds and bath for 
three dollars a day each. American plan at this same 
place runs from four dollars a day up. Meals can be ob- 
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tained at very reasonable rates at most places on the 
grounds. It costs nothing to consult the bills of fare. 
Good roast beef sandwiches sell for ten cents apiece. 
Mrs. Rorer’s place is very popular, so are the Rice kitchen, 
the American Inn, and several other places. At the 
Inside Inn both the dining room and the restaurant can 
be commended. There is absolutely no ground for 
complaint as regards prices. As to the Pike—well, with 
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Dr. John W, Cook, president of Northern Illinois State 
Normal School, at DeKalb, 


Who presided over the N. E. A. Convention at St. Louis. 


few exceptions you can enjoy yourself better outside 
than in the show. The barkers are always interesting 
and the drawing cards they exhibit are usually worth 
seeing. One enterprising but very poor show had a sign 
out during convention week bearing the legend “ N. E.A 
headquarters of the N. E. A.” 

“The Tyrolean Alps” is probably the most attractive 
of the Pike features. Here the visitor obtains full 
money’s worth. Tyrolean singers and a fine symphony 
orchestra are added free to the scenic attractions and a 
very good exhibit of Tyrolean art works. “The Irish 
Village” is pretty good. 

Hagenbeck’s is always worth seeing; the St. Louis 
showing is particularly excellent. If you have not seen 
the streets of Cairo before, you may be interested in 
them now. “Creation” is fair, the “magic whirl” ex- 
hilarating. 

The battle of Manila is splendidly exhibited. Battle 
Abbey is said to be fine. The exhibition of “ Hale’s 
Fire-fighters ” is certainly worth seeing. “From New 
York to the North Pole” has been highly praised. 

Away from the Pike are other shows which the visitor 
will not regret investing in. Chief among them is the 
“South African War” with General Cronje himself as 
the chief figure. “Jerusalem” is another attractive 
show. A Placer mine in full operation is examined by 
many interested persons. 

But it is not my intention to tell of these things here. 
In a later report I shall speak more fully of the Exposi- 
tion itself. 


EXPAN 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is published fifty times a 
year. The present year having fifty-three Saturdays, 
there will be no number for July 30, August 6, or 
August 13. The first issue after the vacation will be 
the usual August School Board Number. 
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The Church and Higher Education. 


By Epmunp J. JAMES, President of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, [Il. 
(Abstract of paper delivered before the General Sessions. ) 

If I were concerned with an historical question, sim- 
ply the answer would be obvious, for down to within a 
recent period the entire field of secondary and higher 
education, both in England and America, with very few 
exceptions, belonged to the churchschool. It is not too 
much to say that down to 1850 nine-tenths of all the 
institutions for secondary and higher education founded 
in the United States owed their origin to the keen in- 
terest of the church in educational matters, and even to- 
day of the less than 500 institutions for higher learning 
listed in the reports of the United States Commissioner 
of Education, three hundred and sixty, or three-quar- 
ters of the whole number still recognize that they exist 
under the auspices of some branch of the Christian 
church, and sixty-four other institutions though marked 
undenominational or non-sectarian, owe their existence 
to the same force, from which the others sprung. Fifty 
institutions represent the total number of colleges and 
universities in this list which owe their existence to the 
activity or initiative of the government of the state in 
which they are located. 

But after all, no one in looking over the field of high- 
er education to-day can help being struck by the fact 
that a very great change in the relative position of the 
church school as compared with schools under the aus- 
pices of the state, or of undenominational boards of 
trustees has taken place. The most striking and sig- 
nificant fact in this whole development has been the ex- 
tent to which the state as such has entered the field of 
college and university education. Every state in the 
Union is now supporting some institution of higher edu- 
cation, whose facilities are open free of charge to the 
young people of that state. This tendency for the state 
to take up the work of college and university education, 
while having its most striking exemplification in the 
states of the Mississippi valley has also shown itself in 
the older states along the Atlantic seaboard, and even 
the richest and oldest of these states are being visibly 
influenced by this fact. 

This has been a most beneficent movement, greatly 
stimulated by the liberal grants of land and money made 
by the federal government in its support. It is destined 
to march forward with ever increasing force and mo- 
mentum. 

The student of education may therefore very properly 
ask what is to become of the church school in this 
movement. Two propositions may be safely laid down 
in regard to this matter: 

First: That the American people will never permit 
any church thru its ecclesiastical organization to dictate 
the management or the policy of the country in matters 
of higher education. We shall never permit church 
authorities, priest or preacher, Catholic or Protestant, 
Jew or Gentile, to control in the interest of church or- 
ganization, the form or the function of higher educa- 
tion. On the other hand, the American people will 
never consent to an absolute monopoly of the field of 
higher education by the institutions of the state, such 
as is accorded in nearly every country of continental 
Europe to-day. We are destined to have three types of 
institutions: The state university, pure and simple, the 
secular university, under private control, and the church 
college and university under the auspices of the various 
branches of the Christian church. 

The place of the church college or university is plain. 
Instead of being the controlling element in the future, 
as it has been in the past, it will be a subordinate,-or at 
any rate a supplementary element of the system of higher 
education. The state cannot yet supply the entire need 


of the community for higher education. Illinois, for ex- 
ample, supports a great state university, but there are 
in that state at least four other institutions, which may 
lay claim to doing work of similar grade, and some 
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twenty-five denominational colleges, which, to some ex- 
tent at least cover the same ground. These universi- 
ties and colleges combined are doing a far more exten- 
sive work than the state university, and if they were to 
decline and languish it would not mean as things are 
now, that the state university would expand and do this 
entire work, but that the educational interests of the 
community would suffer. The state of Illinois will 
doubtless make even more liberal appropriations in sup- 
port of the state university, but it would be hardly prob- 
able that its appropriations will ever be sufficient to en- 
able the university alone to do the work of these thirty 
other institutions. 

Nor would it be in the interest of the community to 
give to a state institution the monopoly of higher edu- 
cation. Germany has done this in a consistent way, 
and German education and German prosperity have suf- 
fered from this policy. 

The church school may properly develop certain sides 
of our higher scientific investigation and culture which 
the state universities may not do under our theory of 
the separation of church and state. The whole field of 
theology, using that term in its largest sense, the whole 
field of religious education, if they are to be cultivated 
at all, must be cultivated by church institutions, and 
whatever one may think about the necessity of state 
universities, and no one can value them more highly 
than I, every thoughtful American would concede that 
the neglect of this great field of human science or spec- 
ulation, if you choose to call it so, would be a serious 
loss to the higher life of the nation. The study and 
investigation of the Bible, with everything which per- 
tains thereto, belong naturally to the church school, 
and cannot in our society at present be adequately cared 
for except by that. 

The system of church schools may also be relied upon 
to emphasize what our state institutions sometimes find 
it difficult to adequately provide for, namely, the cultural 
elements in our system of education. It is surely de- 
sirable that practical branches, such as agriculture and 
mechanical arts, engineering, commerce, and household 
science should be cultivated, but it is no less desirable 
that the ancient classics and religion, languages and 
history should be properly cared for, and in all these de- 
partments the nation stands in need of the aid which 
the church school can give. 

There is still another important function which a sys- 
tem of church schools can perform, greatly to the bene- 
fit of the community as a whole; namely, the education 
of the denominations supporting these schools, as to the 
need and importance of higher education. The univer- 
sity of Chicago has certainly done no more important 
work among its many great achievements, than in set- 
ting a new standard of educational efficiency to all the 
other Baptist institutions in the United States. Every 
Baptist college, every Baptist preacher, and every Bap- 
tist layman has felt a newimpulse toward higher things 
in education, because of the stand which this institution 
has taken in the country at large. The general level 
of intelligence and interest in higher things of the great 
miss of Methodists in the United States has been enor- 
mously raised by the work of their forty colleges and 
universities, and as the educational tast2s and standards 
have been raised, the whole country has benefited by 
it. This is equally true of the Presbyterian, the Luth- 
eran, and the Catholic. The state university is a nec- 
essary element in American education. It is destined 
to become ever more important; but the church institu- 
tion is at present, and, for aught that we can see, for all 
time to come is also an indispensable element in that 
system of higher education which is to work out the 
best results for the American people. They must go 
hand in hand. The weaknesses and shortcomings and 
defects of the one, must be supplemented by the ele- 
ments of strength and power in the other, so that the 
system of American education taken as a whole, shall 
serve the purposes and needs of this great, God-fearing, 
intelligent, and ever advancing American people. 
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Home and the Wayward Child. 


By OscarR CHRISMAN, Professor of Paidology, Ohio Uni- 
versity, Athens, Ohio. 
(Abstract of paper delivered before the Department of Child 
Study.) 

When we read Swift’s “ Criminal Tendencies of Boy- 
hood” (Pedagogical Seminary, VIII., 65), and recall our 
own boyhood, the question becomes not why are there so 
many wayward children, but rather, how did any of us 
escape from being wayward children? The only reason 
I can see why we did not all grow up to be among the 
wayward children is not because we were not wayward, 
but rather because we were not wayward most of the 
time, and the waywardness kept growing less until we 
got far enough away from waywardness to keep away. 
A child’s growing away from waywardness is by doing 
more good things than bad things so that the mind be- 
comes habituated to incline toward the better things 
and as these come before the child he naturally takes 
them up rather than the worse things. On the con- 
trary, the wayward child becomes habituated to doing 
the worse things rather than the better things and so 
when the good things come his way he passes them by 
and takes up the bad things. That is to say, the mind 
being exercised in a certain direction, modes of habit 
are formed in that direction. 

There are a number of causes for the production of 
wayward children. One of the greatest causes is the 
incomplete home, that is, where one or the other of the 
parents is missing all the time or a great part of it. 
Another cause is alcoholism on the part of the parents, 
and just now attention is being called to the use of pat- 
ent medicines which contain a large per cent. of alcohol, 
and especially the use of such by the mother. Another 
cause is the migratory instinct of children, sometimes 
compalling them to a wayward life. Another great 
cause is the lack of proper quantity and quality of food, 
for a natural tendency to degenerate is greatly aggra- 
vated by the lack of proper food and its proper prepara- 
tion. . 

The school must recognize the need of helping these 
wayward children by helping to make good homes for 
them. The school at present takes so much of the time 
of girls that there is left but little time to learn house- 
keeping in the home, and the studies in school really 
tend to turn the girl away from home duties. Education 
should be more than it is a preparation for the home, 
and in this way, it seems to me, the school could do 
much more for the wayward child than is being done at 
present, for thus the future child could have a much 
better home. 

BPR 


Juvenile Delinquency. 


By CHARLES W. WADDLE, Greeley, Colo. 

(Abstract of paper before the Department of Child Study.) 
Child study has made valuable contributions to our 
understanding of the problem of crime. The old idea 
of natural depravity has given place to the thought that 
the criminal is worth saving and may be saved at the 
proper time. The juvenile delinquent is no longer 
judged by the same standards as the adult criminal. 
Our laws now make a distinction. Formerly such theo- 
ries as heredity, atavism, poverty, ignorance, abnor- 
mality, alcoholism, environment, etc., were advanced to 
account for crime. Now the theory of recapitulation, 
arrested development gives us a new conception. The 
period from ten to eighteen years is the criminal period 
when almost every child is guilty of some form of de- 
linquency. Modern social standards have to be gradu- 
ally evolved in the child mind. Thoughtless and mis- 
chievous acts, misdirected and misguided energies are 

responsible for most of the first offenses of the child. 
Illustrations: It is maltreating and misunderstand- 
ing the juvenile delinquent that makes him a criminal. 
Punishment is ineffectual as a remedy. It is sympa- 
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thetic and kindly direction that is needei. TIllustra- 
tions by individual cases of the results attained by kind 
treatment by our juvenile courts and probation system. 
Factors in the success of of this method: The Judge, 
probation officers, teachers, parents, the child himself. 
It is the method of love and helpfulness, not vengeance 
and condemnation. The method of justice, fairness 
and squareness that appeals to the child and wins his 
co-operation. 


OPI 
Defective Sight and Hearing of 
School Children. 


By PeRcIVAL HALL, Professor of Applied Mathematics 
and Pedagogy, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
(Abstract of paper delivered b2fore Department of Spe- 

cial Education. ) 

Last year the committee on statistics of defective 
sight and hearing of public school children found that 
out of 34,426 pupils examined in six cities, 13.4 per cent. 
were seriously defective in sight; and out of 57,072 
pupils in seven cities 3.6 per cent. were seriously defec- 
tive in hearing. 

This year a circular letter of inquiry as to methods of 
testing sight and hearing of school children and as to 
the causes of defects was sent out to the superintend- 
ents of public schools in 135 cities of 30,000 or more 
inhabitants. 

Fifty-five replies were received. In twenty-eight of 
the fifty-five cities, regular, formal tests are made by 
teachers or specialists to discover defects of sight; in 
twelve cities informal tests are made by the teachers; 
and in fifteen of the cities no attempt is made at all to 
discover such defects. 

In twenty cities of the fifty-five replying, regular tests 
of hearing are made; in twelve cities informal tests are 
made; and in twenty-three no attempt is made to dis- 
cover defects of hearing among the public school chil- 
dren. 

In testing for “nearsightedness” Snellen’s test types 
should be used. “ Farsightedness” and other defects 
can usually be discovered by observation on the part of 
the teacher. Kindergarten children and those unable 
to read should be tested by means of “illiterate cards,” 
or the “E” test. 

Hearing should be tested by using the ordinary con- 
versational tone. 

Among the causes of the defects of sight of school 
children are poor light, poor ventilation, poor food, poor 
print, bad posture in reading and congenital weakness of 
the eyes. Many of these causes can be removed by the 
school teachers or officers in authority. 

Among the causes of deafness are adenoid growths, 
catarrh, neglect in scarlet fever and measles, and con- 
genital weakness of the organs of hearing. 

The state of Connecticut by law requires an examina- 
tion of the eyes of all public school children every three 

ears. 

. Jersey City, Yonkers, and Philadelphia employ medical 

experts who examine the eyes and ears of all the school 

children, while Chicago, Boston, and New York have all 
backward children, or all found defective, sent to spe- 
cialists for examination. 

It is strongly urged that all public school children be 
examined on regular occasions for defects of sight and 
hearing, by experts, or at least by teachers who have 
been instructed by specialists; that statistics of the 
results be gathered regularly; and above all, that the 
causes of the defects be carefully studied with the view 
of preventing these defects as much as possible. 

CEPR 

THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is published fifty times a 
year. The present year having fifty-three Saturdays, 
there will be no number for July 30, August 6, or 
August 13. The first issue after the vacation will be 
the usual August School Board Number. 
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Atypical Children in the Schools. 


By MAXIMILIAN P. E. GroszMANN, Director of the 
Groszmann School for Atypical and Nervous 
Children, Plainfield, N. J. 

(Abstract of paper delivered before the Department of 
Child Study.) 

In order to arrive at a clear understanding of the sub- 
ject the speaker divided the children who would be con- 
sidered as needing special training into four groups: 
First, abnormal children, that is to say, idiots, feeble- 
minded, insane, criminal, moral perverts; and also in 
another sense, the blind, the deaf, and the dumb. Sec- 
ond, the children of arrested development which he also 
called the primitive layer of society. To this class be- 
long, first, the submerged classes, i. ¢., the children of 
those who for ages have been practically excluded from 
the advance of civilization, and still represent types of 
by-gone times; and second, pathological cases, namely 
children who started out right in infancy but were 
permanently checked in their healthful development by 
some pathological cause. Thirdly, Dr. Groszmann 
spoke of the atypical children proper, by which term he 
understands neurotic and neurasthenic children with 
their endless varieties of mental, emotional, and physical 
difficulties; also such as differ from the established type 
of humanity in but a slight degree. Atypical children 
proper present an unstable equilibrium in their general 
make-up. None of these classes can be properly handled 
in the public schools, but all require special training in 
special schools and institutions, as the main factor in 
redeeming them or at least mitigating their condition is 
a well-regulated environment and moral, intellectual, 
and physical regimen. 

The speaker distinguished another class of children 
which he called pseudo-atypical children, meaning by 
this that they are not in reality atypical, but only pre- 
sent the appearance of being exceptional, and those de- 
fects are of such a nature that they do not interfere in 
a great measure with the capacities. Most of these 
children, and their number is very great, can be profit- 
ably handled in special or ungraded classes in the pub- 
lic schools. There are in the first place those that are 
mentally backward on account of illness which kept 
them out of school or which retarded their periods of 
development; or on account of having been subjected to 
changes of schools, teachers, and methods, also of grad- 
ing and of courses of study. There are further a great 
number of children whose rate of development is slower 
than the average and yet who often possess great men- 
tal power. And then there are children with physical 
difficulties, either curable or uncurable, that have re- 
tarded them in their mental growth without materially 
impairing their mental faculties. Another group of 
pseudo-atypical children are those that are mentally for- 
ward; that is to say, whose progress is especially quick. 
And still another group is formed by those children who 
are morally affected, at least seemingly so, simply be- 
cause they lack proper stimulus and appreciation of their 
individual requirements in the ordinary classes. These 
constitute the class of unruly, troublesome, wilful, lazy 
children who can often be easily redeemed by proper in- 
structional handling. 

But even among the pseudo-atypical children there 
are many that cannot be taught advantageously in pub- 
lic schools, at least not during certain periods of their 
development. Among these there are causes of anemia 
and malnutrition, defective vision and hearing, shading 
down to complete blindness and deafness and to real 
abnormality. Further, there are those children who 
suffer from an improper home environment; in these 
cases the removal of the child to a home institution, 
from where it may attend the public school, will some- 
times be sufficient. 

But there are certain conditions under which alone 
any of these children can be handled in the public 
schools. There must be small and elastic groups where 
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individual attention can be afforded. The work with 
these children must be based upon scientific study, psy- 
chological as well as medical, and a co-operation must be 
established with the school physician on the one hand, 
and the home on theother. Thenin the matter of 
scholastic aims, individual differences, aptitudes, and 
tastes must be recognized. There must be elastic 
courses of study and elimination of the “lock-step” 
methods. And finally there must be teachers well 
trained for this important and responsible work. Unless 
these requirements are fulfilled, atypical or in any way 
impaired minds will suffer in an ordinary public school, 
as they have less power of resistance to unfavorable 
conditions than the normal and typical mind. 


Nervous and Delicate Children. 


By Mary R. CAMPBELL, Dean of the Chicago Hospital 
School for Nervous and Delicate Children. 

(Abstract to be delivered before the Department of Spec- 
ial Education.) 

The new era in child study is marked by laboratory 
methods; we are leaving behind us statistical methods; 
the new child study exacts experimental avidence. In 
our investigations we have sought not to be able to 
establish glittering generalizations, but have worked for 
a few fruitful results upon which pedagogical procedure 
may be based. In all the investigations and researches 
carried on at the Chicago Hospital School—the only 
child study laboratory of its kind in America—every 
child is taken in relation to its entire situation. In 
studying the development of the mathematical concept, 
for instance, of the child, records and observations on 
him were made not only during the period of presenting 
that particular subject matter, but these records showed 
in addition observations as to how and to what extent the 
child could master the methods of measuring magnitude 
from one subject to another—for instance, from music 
to cooking, from manual training to chemistry and 
physics. If the investigation was one on the develop- 
ment of speech in hearing mutes, the observations were 
not confined to the child’s work during the technical 
lesson, but covered all manifestations of the speech 
function and other factors—particularly the emotional— 
that might modify the expressive side of his life. In 
the study of the relation between physical and mental 
states in children, observations were not confined 
simply to the pecularities of the child or to one 
or two phases of the co-existent phenomena, as it is the 
whole action that asserts the child’s interior, the whole 
action, not the child in part, was studied. 

In speaking of the methods of gathering data to throw 
light on the physical and psychical life of the child, 
Miss Campbell emphasized the necessity of recording in 
exquisite detail the sequence of the child’s life. Seem- 
ingly unimportant phases, such as the relation of pre- 
ferred foods and better digestion, the relation of pulse 
deviation to emotional tone, and of sleep and digestion, 
threw great light on the emotional tone of the child 
as affecting his general physical and mental activity. 
The fact that a teacher could, by referring to the 
nurses’ record of the day, find out the exact number 
of hours sleep the child had, explained to her very 
often the cause of Johnny Jones’ irritability, and 
why he seemed to have gotten out of bed on the wrong 
side. The children were studied as carefully during 
their sleeping as during their waking hours. 

None of the problems presented by the peculiar in- 
firmities of the children could be adequately met by an 
exclusively analytical method—a method too often em- 
ployed in the study of children. The analytical had to 
be supplemented by the observational, and this in turn 
by the experimental. It was by combining these methods 
that the problems worked out at the school yielded such 
fruitful results, and herein lies the great value of the 
data and records gathered in this unique experimental 
school. 
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To provide special education for slightly subnormal 
and invalid children, to provide the laboratory facilities 
for the scientific investigations of the phenomena pre- 
sented by such children, and to provide the special train- 
ing for teachers, were the three primary aims in organ- 
izing the Chicago Hospital school. That the first pur- 
pose has been accomplished is evidenced by the fact 
that more than sixty per cent. of the children who have 
recieved educational and medical care in the school dur- 
ing the first five years of its existence, are now working 
with normal children. This of course was accomplished 
through the laboratory methods employed in the scien- 
tific care of these children. How hearing mutes have been 
taught to talk, how the erratic and nervous child but tem- 
porarily subnormal has been brought into such poise and 
mental balance that he can work with normal children— 
to present the methods in full that have brought some of 
these children out of twilight and beclouded minds 
into rational beings, would necessitate athoro presenta- 
tion covering all the daily observations of teachers and 
nurses during a period of two or three years—the time 
required in producing the permanent results. 

The laboratory methods employed in the school, and 
which have been so wonderfully successful, have been 
made possible because of the hearty co-operations of 
physicians, nurses, and teachers. The school has on its 
staff of consultants some of the most eminent physicians 
in the country, including Dr. Nicholas Senn, chief con- 
sulting physician and surgeon, Dr. W. S Christopher, 
the child specialist, Dr. Frank Allport, Dr. Frank Bil- 
lings, and the neurologists, Dr. L. F. Barker, Dr. 
Daniel R. Brower, and Dr. Archibald Church. For the 
ten children in the school there are three trained 
nurses, sixteen teachers, including special teachers, the 
tutors and suplpementary teachers. 

To illustrate how very carefully the children were 
studied, during one investigation the children were 
weighed every twenty-eight days, blood counts were 
made every seven days, the pulse was taken on an aver- 
age eight times a day, and the food was weighed and 
chemically analyzed before and after cooking, and all 
excretions were submitted to chemical analyses. All 
this in addition to the educational work which was be- 
ing carried on simultaneously. Some of the interesting 
methods employed were giving children their educa- 
tional work in bed; some taking the rest cure. Great 
attention was paid to the effect of music, both in the 
way of development and in controlling the emotional 
tone. Some of the children only six years old were 
taught to compose, to read and write music, as well as 
to play. Lessons on piano, violin, and other instruments 
were given. A most pathetic case was cited, of two 
children who thru illness had lost power of speech, 
and who by careful, painstaking method, combining 
work in music, dancing, and speech, had had speech 
re-developed. 

Possibly some of the most interesting data was the 
record of the pulse taken at the beginning and end of 
each lesson, and from which special data a child’s pro- 
gram of work was so rearranged that the technical les- 
sons producing the greatest fatigue would not come too 
closely together, and so that the hardest mental stimulus 
would come at the child’s maximum of energy. It was 
found that some children did better work from four to 
five in the afternoon, following an afternoon nap, than 
at any other time during the day. The data of pulse 
were made by tactile investigation. Another point of 
interest wasthe record of anything normally naughty—a 
manifestation of normal naughtiness being hailed with 
delight by the teachers and nurses. 

Speaking of these children requiring special educa- 
tion, and who cannot be provided for with the deaf, 
nor with the blind nor with the feeble minded nor yet 
with the children in the public schools, because the 
educational system as it stands to-day does not provide 
the necessary training for the teachers. Miss Camp- 
bell said that the children with minds working almost 
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normally have not even a fighting chance. To the 
wealthy few the special education necessary to bring 
such children out of the subnormal condition is now 
possible, but to the thousands of poor, numbering in the 
United States about 50,000 the two or three years of 
special education requisite for developing the normal 
attitude in these children, is practically out of the ques- 
tion. Miss Campbell spoke in particular of the hearing 
mutes; children of retarded speech: children who be- 
cause of injury at birth are left in orthopedic conditions, 
sometimes co-existent with unintelligent speech, and 
the children who because of mal-nutrition are tempor- 
arily subnormal. It is chiefly from this last named 
class of slightly subnormal children that come the irre- 
— recruits to swell the ranks of the juvenile crimi- 
nals, 

In closing, Miss Campbell said that the past fifty 
years have marked an era of greatest medical and edu- 
cational triumphs in the care of all defectives. The 
blind are trained to have seeing fingers, the deaf to 
have hearing eyes, and the insane are re-educated to a 
mental balance. After such educational triumphs as 
the training of one sense to function for another, much 
may be hoped for those whose senses are unimpaired, 
but whose minds are blind and crippled. Though 
thousands of dollars are spent annually for research 
into animal life, Carnegie Institute in particular having 
recently made appropriation for the study of blind fish 
in Cuba, yet there is not in America an institution 
whose sole purpose is for the scientific investigation of 
mental pathology of children—a place where the men- 
tally blind child may be studied with exquisite care. 

As a part of these investigations bibliographies have 
been compiled of the most recent publications on nurs- 
ing, care of children and of nervous diseases of children. 
At the exhibit of the Chicago Hospital School in the 
Educational Building, child study notes and records, 
diagram charts, photographs illustrating the work are 
on file. Results and reports on these investigations are 
soon to be published. 


SRP 


Special Education. 


By J. W. JongES, President of Department of Special 
Education, Columbus, O. 


(Abstract of paper before ee Special Educa- 
tion. 


Schools for specical education are generally state or 
city schools whose pupils are surrendered by parents for 
the term, and whose conduct in and out of school is ar- 
ranged for by the management of the school. Every- 
thing at once becomes systematic and regular,—whole- 
some food, sufficient play, an abundance of sleep, diver- 
sified work, regular study, and punctual attendance in 
school. 

In special schools also is found a much greater variety 
of instruction than is given in ordinary schools. In 
addition to a varied curriculum of studies are found all 
kinds of manual and industrial training, a complete art 
school, gymnasium, domestic science, fancy needle work, 
music if the pupils can hear, trade schools and special- 
ties of almost all kinds where few or many pupils are 
taught to be useful and self-supporting. The manual 
training afforded is a wonderful help to those children in 
both their mental and physical development. They re- 
turn to their homes for vacation and parents note the 
ease with which they can turn the hand to do things. 
This is especially true of deaf children. It is not an 
uncommon thing for parents to say their deaf child is 
the most useful and helpful of all their children. From 
this we conclude that the state could afford to do some- 
thing in the ordinary schools to train the hand and eye 
to work in unison with the mind. This will cost more 
money, but will make more efficient men and women 
and the state will have its return in them. 

The work of educating the special classes is very im- 
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portant. One of the most necessary conditions is their 
segregation. Under the plans adopted and methods 


pursued in all our states we see the deaf and blind highly 
educated, sometimes in general knowledge, sometimes in 
special lines, but always to the point of usefulness. 
They do not become beggars, but industrious and self- 
supporting citizens—able te maintain their families and 
to educate their children. When you see a deaf or 
blind person begging you must not think he represents 
his class, for he is the rare exception, and in all proba- 
bility was never in a special school. These habits are 
sometimes taught by indolent and thoughtless parent, 
but when the child goes to school he is too proud of his 
acquirements to acknowledge by such an act that he is 
not capable of taking care of himself. 

Teachers are most carefully selected and their prep- 
aration and work are carefully supervised. This is es- 
pecially true of state schools where the superintendent 
has the entire state from which to make his 
selections and is free from local influences which often 
secure the appointment of incompetent persons as 
teachers in the ordinary schools. The services of good 
teachers being secured, the tenure of appointment is 
almost certain, the remuneration is satisfactory, and the 
results are bound to be the best. 


OPI 
The Subject Method of Child Study. 


By LUELLA A. PALMER. 
(Abstract of paper delivered before the Department of Child 
Study.): 

The term subject method is used in preference to 
questionnaire method to describe the means of collecting 
data from little children. Motor responses are often 
more important than verbal expressions, and studies 
must be made thru them. 

In the kindergarten of the public schools of New 
York we have taken up several topics for child study. 
They include children’s ideals, humor and impressions 
of a picture. 

For the study on ideals, cards four inches square 
were distributed to the teachers. They contained these 
words, with blank spaces for answers, “Sex, Age, 
Nationality, Whom would you wish to be like? Why?” 
About seven hundred and fifty cards were collected. 
The results of the study were published in an article by 
Mr. Earl Barnes in the October number of the Kinder- 
garten Magazine, 1903. 

To investigate a child’s attitude toward Humor, the 
teachers were asked these questions. 1. “Name three 
stories during the telling of which the children laugh 
heartily, mentioning if possible the particular phrase or 
point which is amusing, and whether it is accompanied 
by gesture or change of voice.” 2. “Observe during one 
day what is the incident or occasion which causes the 
most boisterous laughter. Describe it.” 3. “Ask five 
boys and girls what is the funniest thing they ever saw 
or heard.” The results of this study are awaiting publi- 
cation. 

For the picture study a Perry reproduction was used 
and the teacher observed the following directions. 
“Show the picture for one half minute to a child who is 
out of hearing of the others. Take it away and ask 
simply, “What did you see?” When he pauses, ask ‘What 
else did you see?’ Give no third opportunity. Do not 
let the picture be seen until just before the questions 
are asked.” About one thousand papers have been re- 
ceived but are not yet collated. 

From the study on ideals was gained a realization of 
the importance of the immediate environment, the home 
and school. The futility of presenting large heroic per- 
sonages as ideals was convincingly proved. The reasons 
for choice emphasized anew that activity was the su- 
preme law of childhood, and that moral instruction must 
be keptin the concrete. 

Humor with kindergarten children was found to be at 
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low level, something unusual or a misfortune being the 
cause of the most of the amusement. We are now 
striving to find means to raise their humor naturally to a 
higher plane. 

From a glance over the papers on picture study it 
was gathered that a child saw little in a picture unaided. 
The familiar is recognized first, and he interprets the 
unknown as objects in his environment. 

We feel that the results have well paid us for our 
trouble. These investigations have not interfered with 
the individual study of the children but have aided it. 
In these three directions we have tried to establish a 
standard by which to gauge individuals. 


OP 
Manual Training in High Schools. 


By CHARLES B. GILBERT, New York City. 


(Abstract of paper delivered before the Department of 
Manual Training. ) 

Postulate. The segregation of manual training in 
separate high schools means giving the fullest enjoy- 
ment of its advantages to the minority, who elect to at- 
tend these schools, and entirely deprives all other sec- 
ondary students of all manual training instruction. 

The proper answer to the question of the title, then, 
involves much more than appears upon the surface. At 
least three fundamental educational questions must be 
answered first. 

They are: 

First, what, is the purpose of manual training in sec- 
ondary schools? Is it exclusively educational, exclu- 
sively occupational, or has it a dual purpose? 

Second, what is the function of the state with regard 
to industrial or occupational training? 

Third, what time, if any, should be set by school au- 
thorities, when students must select their future occu- 
pations, and thereafter receive definite training for 
them, or be deprived of certain important educational 
advantages? 

Now (to answer these questions) is the purpose of 
teaching manual training educational or occupational? 
In the elementary grades, educational without doubt. If 
it is educational up to the end of the grammar school 
course, on what principle does it cease to be educational 
and become purely occupational at the beginning of the 
high school? Is it not, indeed, one of those very sub- 
jects which especially appeal to the adolescent, bringing 
into his horizon that sense of reality from the lack of 
which he is apt to suffer at that time in the ordinary 
school course? 

Second, at what time does it become absolutely nec- 
essary for the youth to select his calling, under penalty 
of being deprived of valuable educational opportunities 
if he does not so choose? The answer is easy. There 
is no such time for all ora majority. It is purely an in- 
dividual question. If that is true, then, on what ground 
can a subject which has proved to be of great education- 
al value thru the elementary course be taken away from 
him at this point, unless he chooses a calling? 

Third, is it a proper function of the state to give ex- 
clusively occupational training at all? That is a ques- 
tion that I am not prepared to answer definitely, pro or 
con. If I should say this is the function of the state, I 
should be accused at once of rank socialism, but if I 
were to call attention to the law schools, medical schools, 
dental schools, and agricultural schools sustained in 
practically all of our Western states at public expense, 
tho most of them university grade, I should prove that 
I have good company at least in my socialis. 

Consequently, if manual training is an important ele- 
ment of culture, so important that it is worth the state’s 
while to pay for the cost, and to put it into all the ele- 
mentary schools, and if it is also an especially valuable 
training for students during the adolescent period, 
ought not the facilities for its pursuit be placed within 
the reach of all secondary school students, even if we 
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also grant special facilities to those who choose some 
occupation to which manual training leads, and who 
want to continue in school, and if we regard it as the 
office of the state to furnish this occupational training. 

In my judgment every good high school should have 
such an attachment, and should offer to students who 
want to pursue manual training fully just as complete 
courses in it ascan be offered in the very best manual 
training school, and also to those students who do not 
desire to make manual training the major subject limit- 
ed courses of one or two hours a week, continuing the 
interest started in the grammar school, amplifying and 
illustrating the other subjects of the curriculum, espe- 
cially mathematics and the sciences, enlarging the views 
of life, and furnishing a certain amount of valuable 
manual dexterity without materially increasing the cost 
of their instruction, or of the manual training work 
Moreover, the students who are taking the special 
manual training course can have the beneficial influence 
of the very best teachers in all the other subjects, 
and of contact with those students who are making 
specialties of Latin, Greek, modern ianguages, history, 
literature, mathematics, sciences, and what not. 

This mingling of those who are taking different 
courses in one school is of advantage to both. There 
is a little danger of class feeling between manual train- 
ing high schools and other high schools. The students 
in the classical high schools are apt to look down a little 
on the students taking manual training courre, and the 
students of the manual training schools are apt to have 
a rather uncomfortable, antagonistic feeling toward the 
mere “book” students, as they deem the others. 


COPIN | 
Physical Training in Normal Schools. 


By G. B. AFFLECK, Director of Physical Training State 
Normal School, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
(Abstract of paper delivered before the Department of 
Physical Education. ) 

The purpose of education has never been defined in 
such a way as to meet with universal acceptance, and 
physical education must be spoken of in the most general 
terms. Physical training ¢xists in educational institu- 
tions for the well-being of the pupils. In normal schools 
there is the additional purpose of preparing the students 
to be teachers. 

This means for the carrying out of these purposes 
may be considered under the following heads: 

The Department.—This must be ccmposed of in- 
structors who are educationally the equal of the other 
members of the faculty, exemplary in character, thoroly 
trained and efficient in their special work, impressed 
with the nobility and dignity of their profession, and 
consecrated to the service of the student bedy; and 
there must be harmonious and sympathetic co-operation 
among those within the depart ment. 

The Department's Equipment.—The directors are the 
principal part of the department, but they can do a 
wider and more efficient work if prcvided with gymna- 
sium, apparatus, baths, lockers, field space, etc. It is 
best to begin simply and equip gradually, so as to avoid 
a useless expenditure of money for apparatus not essen- 
tial to the success of the work and which in a short time 
is laid aside. 

The Department’s Relationships.—(a) To the governing 
board, president, and faculty. The department must be 
an integral part of the school system, not a side line, 
discouraged by others and struggling for existence 
against financial difficulty and popular prejudice, but 
must have the moral support of every faculty member, 
and should merit this by rendering a service so ¢ flicient 
as to compel respect both as to its methods and results. 

(b) To the student body. The work should te com- 
pulsory as also should the ,hysical ex¢ minaticn which is 
the director’s best means of establishing a friendly snd 
helpful relationship. Such examination must be thoro 
and give the director an intimate knowledge of each 
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student’s needs, and may be used to arouse in the stu- 
dent an interest in his welfare and to guide the directors 
in prescribing a course or assigning to a certain class. 

Exercises should be scientifically selected and arranged 
so that there is a proper gradation, and students should 
be graded, not according to their classification in the 
school, but upon the basis of their needs or ability. 
Athletics, properly controlled, should be an essential part 
of the course of every student, but undue emphasis 
should not be laid on the specialization of a few who be- 
come a representative team for competitive games. 

Students shou’d be given an opportunity to teach 
under supervision, as they are in other subjects, and 
should be given enough instruction in the underlying 
principles of the science of physical training as to enable 
them to intelligently corduct or supervise rational and 
scientific physical education in their schools, 


Pa a. 
Walking in Physical Training. 
By E. H. ARNOLD, New York City. 


(Abstract of paper delivered tefore the Department of 
Physical Training. ) 

Walking is the most frequent in all movements in life. 
Important that movements of this kind should be well 
In the first place from the standpoint of 
conserving energy. The hygienic value of walking, es- 
pecially in outdoor air. The influence on digestive 
functions. On broken ground, beneficial influence on 
muscular d¢velopment, on circulatory and respiratory 
functions. Walking, an exercise which can be indulged 
in without apparatus or gymnastic clothes, and in al- 
most any place. It is an exercise which should be 
formally taught by special teacher, but once acquired 
can be practiced under guidance of the grade teacher. 
It can be indulged in and combined with the teaching 
of a great many school disciplines as botany, zoology, 
mineralogy, geography, history. Itis of such importance 
in all these directions indicated that a great deal of 
care should be taken of it in all schools. 


OP 
The Kindergarten of Japan. 


By Miss ANNIE L. Howe, Associate Principal, Froebel 
Association, Chicago, III. 
[Abstract of paper delivered before the Department of Kin- 
dergarten and Elementary Education. ] 

The Imperial Rescript of 1868 ordered a turning from 
the old life and asserted that the best knowledge thruout 
the world shall be sought to further this end. Men 
were sent from Japan to look into every department of 
human achievement. 

The kindergarten es seen in Germany was early ircor- 
porated into the Japanese naticnal system of education. 
Sixteen years ago there were kindergartens in all the 
chief cities, and many of the smaller cities and towns— 
material manufactured—kindergartners in training. 

After various vicissitudes the kindergarten seems to 
be firmly established in Japan. The kindergarten build- 
ings are better than in the United States. They are 
separate buildings with playgrounds and gardens. Much 
attention is paid to hygiene. 

The government has issued strict regulations regard- 
ing the size of kindergarten buildings, rooms, and play- 
grounds, also the number of children to each kinder- 
garten and to each teacher. 

One of the great lacks in the work at present is a 
suitable literature for pupils of training classes and for 
kindergartners, who wish advanced study. 

EPO 
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Teaching of the Scientific Method. 


By S. A. ForBes, Dean of the College of Science, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

(Abstract of paper delivered before the Department of 
Science Instruction. ) 

Along with the nature study movement, a movement 
to make the study of nature more natural, goes a less 
popular but equally important movement to make the 
high school study of science more scientific. This 
movement is based on the fact that, as Huxley puts it, 
science is simply organized common sense,—-that the 
method of science is only a more elaborate and more 
perfect form of the method of rational life. A knowl- 
edge and command of the scientific method is thus an 
important part of the preparation for life which should 
be the main object of the public school; and the scien- 
tific movement in education is a part of the general 
movement to bring the school into closer relation to the 
life of the community. 

Indeed the method of science is actually more needed 
by the ordinary citizen than by the scientist himself, for 
the art of right and rational living, to which this method 
gives'the clues, is the most difficult of all the arts, and 
the most complicated and perplexing of all the sciences 
are those which underlie that art. The task of the in- 
vestigating chemist in his laboratory, or of the botanist 
in the field, is simple indeed as compared with the be- 
wildering difficulties which beset the father of a family, 
the citizen of a community, the voter in a democracy, 
the physician in charge of the lives and health of thou- 
sands, or the business man whose transactions reach to 
the ends of the earth. 

What the common citizen especially needs is the abil- 
ity to draw sound, general conclusions from his own ex- 
perience, and to apply these conclusions to the regula- 
tion of his conduct, and this generalizing of experience 
and this practical application of its results is always 
done, if it is done well, according to the methods and 
rules of scientific investigation. The scientific method 
is, in fact, simply the method of right reasoning applied 
to matters of fact, and is thus most essential not in 
common practical pursuits where if one errs his error is 
presently detected, but in matters of belief and practice, 
whose results cannot become apparent at the time. In 
political and social theories, only the experience of yen- 
erations and the ultimate welfare of nations can fully 
verify. 

The method of science is thus the safest guide to the 
social as well as to the personal welfare. A comparison 
was made of the various methods characteristic of the 
principal branches of science and of the features gen- 
eral to them all, and suggestions were also made for the 
improvement of science teaching with a view to giving 
the high school student a more thoro acquaintance and 
practical command of the scientific method. 


EEPON 


Music in Public Schools a Means 
of Culture. 


By Lucy Rosinson, Superintendent of Music, Wheeling, 
W. Va. 

{Abstract of paper delivered before the Department of 
Music. ) 

“Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast.” 
The poet spoke truly; and the denizen of the forest has 
taken the first step in civilization when he has heard a 
melody that for the time at least displaces all thoughts 
of pillage and murder. Music is not only one of the 
handmaidens of civilization, but it is also a powerful, 
if gentle, ally of refinement. 

It is our object to discuss this wonderful gift to man 
in its relation to the social state, and to determine so 
far as we can how the public schools may be utilized as 
an agency by which music will exert an influence on the 
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community that will generously contribute to the high- 
est type of culture. Music educates those who hear 
and those who produce, and educates always to a higher 
taste. It is not difficult to cultivate some taste in 
music if the beginning is made at the right time and if 
the efforts are persistently kept up. It often requires 
but a slight shaping of the thoughts and inclinations 
to start the musically bent mind in the right direction. 
As it begins to meet with music of the better sort it 
becomes enchanted with the new realm into which it has 
strayed; it analyzes with avidity the surprising combina- 
tion of sounds into delightful harmony, and looks for- 
ward with a most pleasurable anticipation to further dis- 
coveries of even a higher order. Under such circum- 
stances it is not difficult to forecast the outcome in in- 
dividual cases, but this cultivation of tastes is not limited 
to the musically bent mind, practically all minds are 
open to the influence if the proper beginning is made at 
the proper time. 

There are various means of cultivating musical taste 
in acommunity. The presentation of good music thru 
the medium of the concert, the opera, the orchestra, the 
brass band may under proper conditions be a powerful 
influence, and fortunate are those who are so situated 
that they can be brought under its educating sway. 
There are circumstances that prevent music rendered in 
these particular shapes from being very potent factor 
in training the public mind to a high degree of culture. 
The only remaining agency then is the public school, 
and is not this enough? Do we not rely upon the pub- 
lic school for the general intelligence of the community 
in practically all subjects? We are entirely confident 
that if music is taught during the public school course 
in the right way, we may have within a generation a 
people as musically alert as they are now musically dull. 
The experience which we have already had indicates 
this and all conditions are favorable, because first, all 
must receive the instruction, and second, it is given at a 
time when the mind of the child is best able to absorb 
it and adopt it into its life and surroundings. 

PD 


Elementary Education. 


By Pres. G. STANLEY HALL, Clark University. 

(Abstract of paper delivered before the Department of 
Elementary Education. ) 

Dr. Hall characterized the industries of primitive man 
which anthropological literature describes. There was 
fishing, hunting, domestication, agriculture, the evolu- 
tion of clothes and shelter. This rich, varied, ancient 
mode of life still charms not only philosophers, but busy 
men and women who live in some camp by forest or 
mountain, dropping all responsibility and conventionality 
and recreating themselves by lapsing to primitive con- 
ditions. The most persistent plays and games are not 
as Cross says, practicing for future occupations, but 
are repetitions in abridged and sportive form of the 
occupations of ancient forbears. The child’s spontaneous 
acts are early human occupations epitomized. Impulse 
to revive the past is basal in the child. The high school 
boy yells at a match, a collegian paints tue town red, a 
crowd gathers at a fight, boys form gangs, and children 
at once relapse when school is out down the philetic 
ladder in all their activities because sport harks back. 
Compared with all these, sedentary and school life with 
books is new and hard. 

The younger the child the more important this factor, 
which is essentially the liberal and humanistic side of 
industrial training. The school can, first prevent chil- 
dren from entering degrading and over specialized in- 
dustries where the individual must do all his life one of 
the sixty processes of making a shirt. Second, it can 
resist the reduction of the motor side, and magnify it at 
every point. Many details werealsogiven here. Third, 
school industries must focus on the product not on the 
process. It does just thereverse. The history of work 
shows thatit is always to satisfy a want. If boys make 
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things they must be things they are to get most pleas- 
ure in using. The speaker advocated with some detail 
kites, tops, scientific toys, and for high school, physical 
and chemical apparatus. He also advocated certain 
rudiments from glass blowing, rubber, leather, paper, 
pasteboard, soldering, type setting, etc., in place of the 
very restricted and formal work in wvod and iron. 
Lastly, aecuracy and finish must be avoided. 


PIR 
What the Country Schools May Do. 


By ALFRED BAYLISS, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for I[llinois. 

(Abstract of paper delivered before the Department of 
Manual Training. ) 

What may be done in the country schools, altho af- 
fecting nearly one-half the school enrollment, dces 
not involve the merits of the constructive idea. The 
question is one of conditions. The poorly housed and 
indifferently equipped country school, with its eight 
grades, has no place for the shop, and the teacher, even 
if prepared, usually feels that he has little time for in- 
novations upon the conventional program. The inertia 
of the country neighborhood is sometimes in the way. 
Less, therefore, must in equity be expected of the coun- 
try school, especially in the form of in-door work. 

With out-door work the case is somewhat different. 
Thru the agency of boys’ clubs it has been demonstrated 
that a good deal can be done. an Illinois country su- 
perintendent rents six acres of ground, plows it, and 
otherwise gets it all ready for the planting. The mem- 
bers of the club, plant, cultivate, and harvest on a profit- 
sharing plan. Six thousand Illinois boys, under the 
auspices of the State Farmers’ Institute, are carrying on 
an immense corn growing experiment. They are re- 
quested to note the kind of soil, number of cultivations, 
when it was laid by and when gathered, when it tasseled 
and silked, the ratio of barren stalks, etc., and finally 
produce samples of the results for expert judges to pass 
upon, with reference to the standards used in judging 
corn. 

Some photographs of a country school in which con- 
siderable shop work seems to be going on have been ex- 
hibited, one of which shows in a convincing way how a 
good, dry basement can be used to advantage as a car- 
penter shop, and even for the forms of work finding the 
‘way into some schools under the name of domestic econ- 
omy. 


COPA 
Applied Geography. 


By ARTHUR G. CLEMENT, Albany, N. Y. 


{Abstract of paper delivered before the Department of 
Science Instruction ) 

Applied geography implies the activity of man in in- 
vestigating his relation to his surroundings, for the pur- 
pose of determining how he may advance his own inter- 
ests, or promote the welfare of society by taking advan- 
tage of, and modifying geographical conditions. Al- 
tho examples may be found in all parts of the world, 
we shall refer only to those associated with the Louisi- 
ana Purchase. 

The reasons to this purchase were suggested by a 
consideration of geographical conditions. President 
Jefferson realized the great importance of the Missis- 
sippi as a unifying factor, and that the expansion of the 
United States would be largely conditioned by the con- 
trol of this river and its branches. He also recognized 
the importance of the location of New Orleans as a 
strategic point. Hence, he urged Congress to purchase 
this large territory. 

It is hardly necessary to speak of the favorable geo- 
graphic conditions that have made possible the develop- 
ment of the states now included in this purchase. But 
there is still a large area of land west of the 100th 
meridian, which tho fertile, is not available, owing to 
lack of moisture. It is a problem of applied geography 
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to ascertain how water may be provided for this land. 

After careful investigation of the geographic obsta- 
cles to be overcome, Congress at the suggestion of the 
National Irrigation Association, has appropriated a large 
amount of money for the construction of vast reservoirs 
for storage of flood waters to be used in watering this 
arid region. The question of forestry, largely a problem 
of applied geography, is closely connected with irriga- 
tion in the work of reclaiming this land. 

It is interesting to consider the sciologic results likely 
to follow the accomplishment of these plans, entered 
upon as the result of a study of geographic conditions. 


The Microscope in the High School. 


By J. ’. THompson, Instructor in Botany, Richmond 
High School, Richmond, Indiana. 

(Abstract of paper before the Department of Science 
Instruction. ) 

College graduates are liable to make a mistake, when 
they undertake high school work, in attempting college 
or university work with high school pupils. 

In this they overestimate the ability of high school 
pupils who are not sufficiently mature to do such work. 

Pupils at the age of fourteen or fifteen yeare are not 
capable of doing work sufficiently delicate to warrant 
their using the microscope to any very great extent. If 
fine work with the hand or eye is required of them they 
form a dislike for it because they are not able to get re- 
sults which have a meaning to them. 

Pupils of this age have not enough previous knowledge 
on the subject of biology, even if they could acquire the 
technic easily. As much time as can be had ought to 
be spent studying the larger phases of the subject. 
They should be taught how to see with the unaided eye 
before trying to see with the microscope. 

A large background of facts should be acquired in the 
field before work with the microscope has any real 
meaning. If work with the miicroscope be attempted 
before this it is little more than amusement to the pupil 
of which he soon wearies. The microscope should 
reveal something to the mind and not to the eye alone. 

After having studied plants or animals in their habi- 
tat, and after having learned something of their habits, 
the microscope will become a necessity, a means by 
which the habits of a plant or animal may be more 
easily understood. 

Whether or not much work with the microscope 
should be attempted in high schools or not is to a great 
extent a question of the age of the pupil. 

If biology comes in the first year of a high school 
course when pupils are but fourteen or fifteen years old, 
little successful work can be accomplished. If the time 
be longer some very good work might be done if it 
be of such a nature that much detail be not required or 
if the work should come in the senior year, when pupils 
are sufficiently mature as to be less impatient of results, 
very good work ought to be expected. 
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The close of the school year had some lively times in 
store for New England. Atkinson is succeeded by F. 
E. Spaulding at Newton; Gordy, of Hartford, follows 
Balliet at Springfield; politics replaced Bouton, who for 
more than ten years had labored faithfully and success- 
fully for the uplift of the Pittsfield schools, by a local 
man; Schuyler Herron, of the State of New York, takes 
the superintendency at Northampton held by J. H. Car- 
frey; and so the list of changes continues. The most 
important turn of events is the election of Dr. George 
H. Conley as superintendent of the schools of Boston. 

Seaver is out at last. The wonder has been that in 
spite of ever-recurring opposition in the board he should 
have held his post so long and come victorious out of 
every contest. He is reputed to be very wealthy, and 
nothing short of an intense love of activity and the en- 
joyment of conquering opposition could have held him. 

Conley’s election is logical, natural, and wise. He was 
the logical man because he was the senior member and 
vice-president of the board of school supervisors. With 
its firm belief in the promotion of teachers in the system 
the board naturally thought of elevating him to the 
highest place. The wisdcm of the choice is evident to 
those who followed Conley’s career and are femiliar 
with his excellent qualities, as well as the conditions of 
the Boston schools and the temper of the school ccm- 
mittee. He has been an honored member of the Massa- 
chusetts state board of education since 1893. His reports 
in this capacity are reckoned among the valuable contri- 
butions to the commonwealth’s official literature on edu- 
cation. He is acquainted with almost every phase of the 
public educational work of Boston. No supervisor has 
hada more varied experience. Last yearhe had charge 
of instruction in the classic and modern languages, me- 
chanic arts, and drawing. The mechanic arts high 
school has been under his supervisory direction from its 
organization. He is scholarly, progressive, and possesses 
exceptionally fine executive ability. Tufts college hon- 
ored him some time since with the degree of Doctor of 
Letters. President Capen at the time spoke of him as 
“courageous and faithful in his duty to the schools 
under his charge, unswerving in his devotion to the 
public school system of the commonwealth, a successful 
expounder of educational doctrine.” His Alma Mater, 
College of the Holy Cross (’74), recently conferred upon 
him the degree of LL.D. His scholarship is testified to 
by men and women of the highest standing in New Eng- 
land. Now let us hope that the bickerings in Bos- 
ton will cease and that educational questions will for a 
time at least absorb the greater share of attention. 


OPIN 
Bishop Huntington. 


The death of Rt. Rev. F. D. Huntington, bishop of 
Central New York, on the 11th, will be noted by educa- 
tors because he was the author of one of the noblest 
educational monographs ever written. “Unconscious 
Tuition” was published more than a half century ago, yet 
it is still sought for by every thoughtful educator. At 
the time of its production what was termed education 
was for the most part the result of a merely mechanical 
process. Against this Bishop Huntington protested. 
His protest took the form of the little treatise which 
became recognized as possessing unusual pedagogic value. 

About 1850, from various causes, there was a great 
expansion of the public school system. In order to se- 
cure the teachers needed all sorts of people were per- 
mitted to hold sway in the school-room. Generally those 
who wanted funds to enable them to start in a more re- 
munerative career “took up” teaching for a brief period. 
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Teaching was looked upon as a mechanical process; the 
power to read, write, and compute being the only result 
aimed at. There was but one normal school in the state 
of New York, and that had to battle with a serious 
annual effort to cut off its appropriation of $10,000. 

There were but few books published relating to edu- 
cation. “Theory and Practice of Teaching,” and “School 
and the Schoolmaster” being the main ones, both hav- 
ing a very limited sale. (It may be remarked here that 
the excellence of the latter was due to work of another 
clergyman of the Episcopal church, the Rev. Alonzo 
Potter, who became afterwards bishop of Pennsylvania.) 
It was at this period of educational depression that 
Bishop Huntington penned the article that became so 
famous. There always has been, and there always will 
be, two classes of educators, the mechanical and the 
moral. This last term might be changed by some to 
psychological, but that narrows the field too much. All 
professions pass thru the mechanical stage at some 
time. A celebrated London physician declared one 
hundred years ago with correctness against allowing 
ignorant men to practice medicine. He said the ex- 
amination of one was substantially as follows: “If called 
to see a sick man what will you do?” “Purge him.” “If 
that fails, what then?” “Sweat him.” “If that doesn’t 
cure, what next?” “Bleed him.” “What then?” “Why, 
then, he will die.” 

The practice of the teacher was almost as simple: 
Keep the pupils still; allow no whispering; teach them 
to read and mind their stops; drill them thoroly in spell- 
ing and the multiplication table. It was against the 
neglect of the moral nature that Horace Mann threw all 
his force; it was because he saw the profound injury of 
the mechanical teaching that he entered upon his reform 
work, and it was because he undertook to remedy the 
wrong done to growth that he was seconded by men like 
Emerson, Barnard, Page, Potter, and Huntington. 

Bishop Huntington boldly announces at the very out- 
set in “Unconscious Tuition,” that the ultimate object 
of the teacher is not the communication of knowledge. 
He declares that the teacher teaches by his character 
and hence the object is character. It is the stating, re- 
stating, and clear argumentation of this axiom that 
gives the treatise such extraordinary value. 

The impressing of character is the ultimate object 
of teaching; is this so admitted? In theory itis. The 
Roman Catholics hold to it in both theory and practice. 
The existence of private schools, no matter how much 
money the public spends on public ones, is witness to 
the belief of a vast number in Moral Training. 

In fact, it may be set down as the conflict of the day, 
in the world in general, in the political parties, in the 
streets, and in the churches, this belief that mankind 
needs to live on something besides bread. Mr. Bryan, 
at St. Louis, boldly announced to the Democratic Con- 
vention that its platform should stand for Christian civ- 
ilization and above commercial issues. This is the first 
time, it is believed, that any speaker had the hardihood 
to use the term “Christian civilization ” before a political 
audience, and it is hoped it will not be the last time. 

The age is mad for money, as all can see. A young 
man lately arrested for larceny gave as the reason for 
the act that while so many around him were gathering 
in valuables it seemed to him that he was a fool not to 
follow their example. The madness for money infects 
the teacher. He receives a moderate sum for his labor, 
and sees a classmate speed by in an automobile; the pas- 
sion for greater wealth sends a pang thru his heart. 

But let him not despise his own calling. The day of 
money-madness will assuredly pass. The statements in 
“ Unconscious Tuition” will be recognized as golden 
truths long after the monument of the author of them 
has crumbled into dust. Character is the object to be 
sought by the real teacher; that is the lack of the 
time ; wealth cannot make good the lack of character. 
Those who have given their energies to produce charac- 
ter may not win wealth, but they have lived nobly and 
are to be reckoned among the shining ones of earth. 
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Professional Advancement. 


Educational Foundations occupies a unique place 
among professional periodicals. Aiming to be neither a 
newspaper, nor a journal of methods and devices, nor a 
mere review of education, it has for fifteen years stead- 
fastly adhered to its original plan of supplying broad, 
thoro, progressive, carefully planned courses of reading 
for teachers who are striving for solid and permanent 
success in their chosen life-work. In addition to the 
most helpful surveys of the various departments of ped- 
agogy, this magazine supplies intensely interesting and 
profitable general culture courses. Whatever may tend 
to broaden the teacher’s horizon, and increase his pro- 
fessional usefulness to an appreciable degree, is included 
in its scope. 

By close adherence to its program, and by steady im- 
provement of its wonderful opportunities, Educational 
Foundations has endeared itself to thousands of earnest 
students of education, and the great leaders in the school 
field are giving it hearty support. Superintendents 
and principals in hundreds of cities and towns, from the 
smallest to the largest, adopt it year after year as basis 
for the professional reading of their teachers. Many 
letters of teachers thruout the English-speaking world 
might be cited to testify to the practical usefulness of 
the magazine. We select only a few specific instances 
where the help received from Educational Foundations 
is particularly acknowledged. 

One superintendent writes: “ Your magazine has 
opened my eyes to the larger aspects of education, and 
my teachers and their pupils have been made the happier 
by my awakening.” 

A former country teacher writes : “I had lost courage 
and intended to take up the study of law, when your 
magazine came to me and taught me that great work 
can be done in education. I studied faithfully the con- 
tents of every issue and passed, with high standing, a 
principal’s examination. My present place pays double 
the salary I had a year ago.” 

In all state examinations, and especially also in New 
York city, where the requirements in pedagogical sub- 
jects demand something more than a smattering of ped- 
agogical terminology and a superficial acquaintance with 
professional stock phrases, the earnest students of Ed- 
ucational Foundations have invariably won high rank. 
Several friends refer in their letters to the help received 
in their preparation for these tests. 

Among the educational leaders are several who have 
assured the editor of the interest with which they read 
every number. One man, to whom the country is great- 
ly indebted for the working out of the vacation school 
idea, called upon him recently to tell him how he came 
to subscribe. “I was the guest,” he said, “atthe house 
of the principal of a large New York city school. One 
evening I picked up from his desk a number of your 
present volume and read it with such interest that I de- 
cided then and there that I could not afford to do with- 
out Educational Foundations.” 

The principal of an important grammar school whose 
opinion is highly valued writes: ‘‘It seems to me that 
Educational Foundations is better this year than ever 
before, and I have taken it since its first issue. Of all 
the educational periodicals that come to my table, this 
magazine is probably the most helpful to me.” 

A trainer of teachers in the South writes: “ The 
course in Foundations is so very good that I have asked 
all my classes in education to subscribe. I owe it large- 
ly to the strength received from former volumes of your 
magazine, that I am enabled to do my share in the train- 
ing of teachers. While I read many educational papers 
I have received the most real solid help from yours.” 

1904-5. 

The courses of reading planned for 1904-5 promise to 
be of even greater usefulness and interest than those of 
last year. .The co-operation of several valued friends 
makes possible a rich program partially suggested in 
the following outline: 
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American Education—A study of Emerson as an Educator. 
— from his Writings. His Lessons for the World at 

arge. 

Religious Education—Education from the Roman Catholic 
Point of View (Rev. Thomas McMillan, C.S. P.) The 
School System of the Talmud (Rev. B. Spiers, Dayan.) The 
Education of the Boys and Girls of Unitarian Parents (Pres. 
Charles W. Eliot of Harvard university.) The Schools of 
the Lutheran church in America. (Also, if possible, Relig- 
ious Instruction inthe Public Schools of Germany, Sweden, 
and Great Britain. ) 

Moral Education—Courses of Ethical Instruction for Com- 
mon Schools. (The French System of Moral Instruction. ) 

Educational Systems—(Organization of the School Systems 
of New York city, Chicago, and St. Louis. Lessons Taught 
by the School Systems of Great Britain, Germany, Sweden, 
France, and the Argentine Republic. Model State Systems 
of Public Instruction. 

Methodology of Education—Monographic treatment of 
methods of teaching (a) language and languages, (b) nature 
study, (c) geography, (d) number and mathematics. (Prob- 
ably also history.) 

Science and. Art Aspects of Education—The Development 
of Education as an Art. Educational Research, the new 
Science of Education. Limitations of the Science Aspect of 
Education. 

Pedagogical Terminology—This new department will prove 
especially acceptable to those who have felt the need of a 
reliable, up-to-date ENCYCLOPEDIA OF PEDAGOGY in 
English. The current pedagogic terms, an understanding of 
whose meaning is commonly taken for granted, but which 
is usually very much in doubt, even with well read teachers, 
will be presented with brief definitions. 

Educational Classics—This much commended department 
will be continued with occasional selections from the great 
masters. The same care will be exercised as heretofore in 
—- out only really significant texts. 

Educational History—Several special treats are in store 
for Educational Foundations readers in the coming year. 
To begin with, there will be several noteworthy studies of 
the education of women in classic antiquity. Connecting 
with the history course of last year there will be articles 
on the education of women in (a) the Homeric age, (b) at 
Sparta, (c) at Athens. Several eminent women of Greece 
will be taken up for special discussion. These articles will 
cover a ground never before adequately presented in any ac- 
cessible books. Besides, there will be discussions of Greek 
education in general, with special articles on Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle. 

Psychology and Child Study—In this department there 
will be occasional articles of a particularly helpful nature. 

Common School Extension—The Schools as Social Centers. 
The New Educational Movement in the Common Schools 
The School Community of the Future. 

Teachers’ Examinations—As heretofore this department 
with its questions and answers will prove a valuable feature 
for purposes of review as well as for preparation for exam- 
inations. 

The Economics of Teaching—There will be several articles 
by well known educators upon various questions touching 
the social and financial status of the teacher. The subjects 
of adequate renumeration, permanent appointment, basis of 
promotion, and pensions will receive attention. 


With so attractive a prospect for the new volume of 
Educational Foundations superintendents, principals, 
and teachers should have no difficulty in deciding what 
to do for systematic reading in the coming school year. 
No book, nor series of books anywhere can compete in 
comprehensiveness and solid profit with the course out- 
lined above. The monthly appearance of the magazine 
offers a further advantage, in that it never permits the 
element of novelty to wear off. No book isso strong a help 
in keeping up the interest of a reading circle for a year. 

Each number will contain eighty pages printed in 
clear type on good book paper. Occasional illustrations 
of particular interest, especially rare prints, will be pre- 
sented. The ten numbers will form a volume of eight . 
hundred pages, equal to four books, aggregating in 
value five dollars. 

The friends of Educational Foundations should keep 
in mind its peculiar purpose. There is a large num- 
ber of so-called educational papers whose subscription 
list depends upon the supply of ready-made material and 
recipes for immediate use in school work. They serve a 
useful end at the present stage of professional develop- 
ment among teachers. Hducational Foundations, as 
its name indicates, deals primarily with fundamentals, 
seeking to enable the student to devise his own recipes 
and be his own master. It is the magazine for pro- 
fessional mastery. 
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Educational Exhibits at St. Louis. 


Physical Training Exhibits. 


By Esa PouL, Director Girls’ Gymnasium, William 
McKinley High School, St. Louis, Mo. 
(Abstract of paper delivered before the Department of 
Physical Education. ) 

In viewing this exposition of arts, crafts, and manu- 
facture, we are happy to note the giant strides physical 
training has made during the nineteenth century, and 
the widespread recognition it has received from educa- 
tors all over the world. We have but to visit the ex- 
hibits in the various palaces on these grounds to find an 
illustration of this. 

In locating the exhibits we will divide them into three 
departments; viz., (a) those found in the Physical Cul- 
ture Hall, (b) those in the Education Building, and (c) 
the Model Playground. 

In the Physical Culture Hall are found many interest- 
ing exhibits of schools, colleges, normal schools, Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, etc., among which may be 
mentioned the Michigan State Normal school, Oberlin 
Teachers’ college, the University of Nebraska, and Mc- 
Gill university. 

The Michigan State Normal exhibits by photograph 
and chart, the use of the pantograph, an instrument for 
tracing and recording the outline of the body. 

Oberlin stands alone in photographs of flat foot and 
the evil tendencies of the modern shoe, showing pictures 
of shoe-wearing and non-shoe-wearing peoples. 

The University of Nebraska exhibits Mrs. Anna Barr 
Clapp’s work along the line of anthropometry for women, 
showing screen and numerous photographs illustrating 
deformities common among gir] students. 

From McGill university we have an exhibit of Dr. 
Tait McKenzie’s interesting and novel plaster masks illus- 
trating the outward expression of effort, fatigue, and 
exhaustion. 

The aim of these exhibits is to show the ever-increas- 
ing field of physical training and its consequent stimulus 
to invention. 

In the Education Building we find all nations repre- 
sented, showing by picture and chart the work as done 
in their native land. Here we are given an opportunity 
of seeing the way in which gymnastics have been adapted 
to meet the needs of the normal child, the feeble-minded, 
the deaf and dumb, and the incorrigible, also the various 
devices for utilizing free space in a school-room and 
corridor for portable apparatus in schools that have no 
gymnasium. 

Open-air playgrounds deserve a word in conclusion 
and a plea for gymnastics as a permanent branch of 
their work for moral and hygienic reasons, if no other. 
The discipline, self-control, and harmony gained are es- 
pecially valuable to children who have no advantages of 
good home training. 


SPIN 


The New York Exhibit in Drawing, 
Construction, and Design. 


By CLARENCE E. MELENEY, Assistant City Superintendent 
of Schools, New York City. 


(Abstract of paper delivered before the Department of 
Manual Training. ) 


The exhibit includes freehand and illustrative draw- 
ing, applied design, elementary construction work in 
cardboard, and constructive work in wood, the latter 
done in the school shops. This work will be found in 
eight cases in the middle section of the New York city 
booth, in portfolios, and upon shelves. Each case con- 
tains the work of one year of the course of study. Upon 
the cards are displayed the syllabus of the course of 
study for the grade; photographs of children at work, 


and thirty pages of selected specimens of class work. 
The first ten leaves show drawings of familiar objects, 
the second ten illustrative drawing of lower grades and 
drawings of plant forms in the cases of the higher 
grades. In each case the last ten pages show models il- 
lustrating the course in applied design and construc- 
tion. 

The folios contain specimens of work by subjects, 
each marked by title. The construction exercises in 
cardboard and wood and the communial exercises are 
displayed in cases with counter and shelves. This work 
is done during the Jast four years of the elementary 
school. Much of this work is done in vacation schools. 
The communial models are forms related to other sub- 
jects of instruction in physics and are devised by the 
shop teachers in consultation with the teachers of sci- 
ence, and constructed by groups of pupils. Lack of 
space has prevented the display of these models. 

The decorated models represent class exercises based 
upon given forms in which the individuality and origin- 
ality of the pupils in planning and executing his ideas is 
expressed. Each article is designed to be put to some 
practical use. They afford the pupil the opportunity of 
embodying his ideas of drawing, constructive, and deco- 
rative in one model. The great variety in design and 
construction of common articles is explained by the fact 
that there are no prescribed forms, each shop teacher 
being allowed to lay out his own course within certain 
limitations and each pupil also exercising his own ingen- 
uity. By this plan the model possesses a distinct indi- 
viduality, and becomes of greater interest and value to 
the maker. In the case of girls the models are con- 
structed of cardboard and covered with book-linen, 
canvas, etc. 


OP 
Progress of the South. 


By Brown AYRES, Dean of Academic Colleges, Tulane 
University, New Orleans, La. 


(Abstract of paper delivered before the Department of 
Manual Training. ) 


The educational progress of the South is hardly to be 
fairly judged from the showing of the few states mak- 
ing exhibits. Several of the Southern states are not 
represented at all, and those exhibiting have, as a rule, 
only a partial representation of their schools and higher 
institutions. This is greatly to be regretted, but it is a 
fact. It should not be concluded, however, that the in- 
complete showing indicates a lack of substantial ad- 
vance, and a good degree of development along most of 
the lines which are being followed. 

As immediately of interest to this section of the asso- 
ciation, the exhibits in manual training are good so far 
as they go, but are representative rather than exhaust- 
ive, there being a number of good schools in most of the 
states in which some work in manual training is being 
done, which have not exhibited their methods and re- 
sults at the Fair. 

In the elementary grades there is a general tendency 
to introduce such work as rafia, basquetry, and weaving, 
as well as kindergarten exercises. Sloyd work is not so 
general, being occasionally met with, however. 

In high school grades shop work in some form has 
been introduced in many places. In the agricultural 
and mechanical colleges, in industrial institutes, and in 
the higher institutions giving engineering instruction, 
there are well equipped workshops, and the students 
show good aptitude for this class of work. 

Southern states showing in their educational exhibits 
manual work worthy of careful examination are Missis- 
sipPl, Louisiana, Tennessee, Kentucky, Arkansas, and 

exas. 
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Letters. 


A Coming Movement. 

The beautiful appearance of the 34th “Annual Sum- 
mer Number” of THE JOURNAL demands hearty apprecia- 
tion by educators. There is not a single feature I 
would wish omitted ; I am glad America has an educa- 
tional paper of such strength, and also of ability to 
grasp the situation. The topic chosen for special dis- 
cussion—the School Community—is one that should 
create a wide interest; it is ably handled. 

Those of us who have been in the educational field 
for a number of years see that the churches are putting 
aside the old notion that the church building is merely 
a place where two sermons and six prayers are to be 
uttered each week. In your own city, St. Barthol- 
omew’s church is a fine example of the “ institutional 
church.” <A few years agoit had but forty pupils in 
its Sunday school; now it has 2,000. But there are 
many churches which are aiming to do work of a simi- 
lar kind. 

The school must broaden its scope or it will fail; I 
think it partially fails now in spite of all our efforts. 
I have made great efforts to have the parents interested 
and have partly succeeded. Our plan is to invite the 
parents on one day in the week to come in and look 
around; but if that day does not suit them to come 
when convenient. Generally the pupils inform me when 
their parents may be expected, and I arrange to have 
those pupils receive and escort them around the build- 
ing. Our rule is not to stop a recitation or exercise. 

In our large room there are settees near the door; 
here the visitors sit after going around, and here we 
contrive to be introduced at the close of an exercise; 
thus I and my teachers become acquainted with them. 
Of course most of the visitors are women; but that can- 
not be helped. Any way the home is represented and 
that is what we are after. It will be asked, what ad- 
vantage there is in having the parents come to the 
school, and I can point out a good many. But the chief 
one I shall refer to is this—that what their parents 
think it worth while to visit is exalted in their minds. 
Parents go to the church and to the theater, and these 
acquire importance on that account; if we get them to 
come to the school that is made more important. 
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The time is coming when there will be a room in every 
school-house where parents can assemble for social pur- 
poses. I know of a teacher in a country school who has 
the parents come every fortnight, and at these tea is 
served by the older pupils. She speaks of the result in 
enthusiastic terms, for it has enabled her to collect 
money for a library during the past year, netting over 
$40. It was decided to attach a room tothe main build- 
ing to be used as a library room and for pictures, etc. 

It may take some time to stir the teachers to appre- 
ciate the importance of this movement, but it is sure to 
come, for it is the logical outcome of the tendencies of 
many years. THE JOURNAL is to be credited with press- 
ing forward this effort to broaden the scope of the 
school. E. P. INGERSOLL. 

Cleveland. 





Books for Teachers. 


Will you allow one not a teacher to express her: con- 
viction that the teacher should be awell-read person. I 
am convinced of this for the reason that a child sent to 
a union school and put in a department where the teacher 
possessed no literary culture made no progress; yet the 
teacher was noted for discipline; she would drill a pupil 
in reading and spelling, as it seemed, to perfection. 

But this child was cheered by hearing that in the next 
department the teacher told them stories. After a year 
of much effort and many tears and trials she was pro- 
meted; her teacher, however, gave out that she was a 
dull child. But this did not prove to bethe case; on the 
contrary, she excelled. The reason of this was that her 
imagination was appealed to; she was introduced to a 
number of interesting characters, such as Hamlet and 
Ivanhoe; her whole mental machinery was put into mo- 
tion. 

Her new teacher was a reader of literature; I mean 
by that of the best books in the English language, and 
she let her pupils read such books before and after 
school. Of course most teachers do some reading, but 
it is so miscellaneous that it is not mind-forming. 

Waterville. EuNICE E. FRENCH. 





Scrofula is a bad thing to inherit or acquire, but there is 
this about it—Hood’s Sarsaparilia completely cures even the 
worst cases. 
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Detroit kindergarten children enjoying an outing.—W. C. Martindale, Superintendent of Schools. 
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Notes of New Books, 


Shakespeare’s Comedy of Twelfth Night, or What You 
Will, edited with notes by William J. Rolfe, Litt. D., for- 
merly headmaster of the high school, Cambridge, Mass. — 
The former edition of this play, published in 1879, is now 
substantially remade on the same general plan as the re- 
vised ‘‘ Merchant of Venice.’’ The notes on textual varia- 
tions have been omitted or abridged. Much of the critical 
matter is drawn from the author’s lectures prepared for 
audiences of teachers and students. Tho the new book will 
probably be preferred to the old one, both can be used with- 
out inconvenience in the same class or club. (American 
Book Company, New York.) 


A thin lictle book, by Florence Morse Kingsley, contains 
two short stories, in which humor and pathos are blended. 
Kindly Light gives the title to the volume. In this tale 
Mother Bidwell has gone to live with her daughter-in-law 
after her husband's death, but somehow the folks are un- 
sympathetic and she longs for the old surroundings. The 
singing of the hymn ‘“‘ Lead, Kindly Light,’’ starts an un- 
controllable longing, and she starts out thru the cold and 
wet for the old home. She is kindly received, imagines she 
is again mistress there, and is indulged in the fancy. Soon 
death releases her. ‘‘A June Bride,’’ the other story, is 
also prettily tuld. (Henry Altemus Company, Philadelphia. 
Price, $0.50.) 


Under the title of The Hayfield Mower a writer who does 
not give his name publishes a volume fullof bright and 
pithy remarks about men and society. It purports to bea 
series of twenty-six numbers of The Hayfield Mower, ‘‘ rep- 
resentative of a genuine country newspaper, edited with 
aggressive horse sense and the homely fearlessness of one 
who naked-eyedly sees things in their unclothed reality, and 
speaks with the tongue of untrammeled conviction.’’ If one 
wishes entertainment here in these pages he will find it; if 
instruction, it is here also. The writer removes the cover- 
ing from many of the venerable humbugs that men love to 
cling to and shows them as they are. Many of the sayings 
are only a few words, yet they are freighted with wisdom, 
and almost make one think Poor Richard has come to life 
again. We quote a few of them: ‘‘ Most theological water 
needs filtering.’’ ‘‘ Better offer a state prize for sane and 
sanitary marriages than a premium for big families ’’ 
“*Common sense never glutted the market.’’ ‘‘Only the 
fool is sure.’’ ‘‘ Be honest and avoid competition.’’ ‘“‘The 
True Woman shows more than her clothes.’’ ‘‘ We lean on 
one another. When somebody slips, somebody else slips 
also.”’ ‘‘The less a man knows the more he thinks he 
knows.’’ ‘‘ You can’t legislate goodness into men.’’ 
There are many more of the same sort and many caustic 
longer ones. (The Hayfield Mower, Boston. Price, $1.25 
net.) 


Patterson's College and School Directory of the United 
States and Canada, compiled and edited by Homer Patter- 
son, president of the American Educational Company. —All 
persons connected with educational work will find this a 
very convenient book for reference. It contains a complete 
list and description of all the schools, colleges, and other in- 
stitutions of higher education; a list of the college Greek 
letter fraternities, their chapters, and where located; a list 
and description of the college newspapers and publications; 
also a list of the state and county superinterdents of public 
instruction, together with much other information embody- 
ing a complete educational directo In the main classifi- 
cation a complete list of the schools and colleges is given, 
together with information as to the kind of school, class of 
students admitted, religious denomination, year established, 
and name of the head of the institution with title and de- 
grees. There is also a list of foreign universities. The in- 
formation has been thoroly revised and brought down to 
date, and before final printing of the book proofs were 
submitted to the head of each institution for approval or 
correction. (American Educational Company, Chicago. ) 


The Odes and Epodes of Horace. Edited. with introduction 
and notes, by Clement Lawrence Smith, Pope professor of 
Latin in Harvard university, second edition.—The introduc- 
tion to this excellent edition of Horace gives a pleasing biog- 
raphy of the life and studies of the famous Roman poet. 
The relation between the author and his patron Maecenas, 
which had so much to do with securing his success, is pleas- 
antly developed, together with the political standing of 
both. Horace’s personal traits are well presented, and there 
is ashort account of his other writings. A brief syntax 
shows the peculiar constructions of the author, and there is 
a very complete discussion of the various meters found in 
the songs. 

The odes themselves are printed in true verse form, and 
very full notes are given on the pages with the text. Most 
of these are real emendations of the references and senti- 
ments rather than helps to the student in translation. The 
beginning of the various lines with small letters in place of 
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capitals strikes the eye a little unpleasantly, accustomed as 
American students are to the other method, but it helps to 
familiarize the student with Roman customs. A very full 
index, both of English and Latin references completes the 
book. (Ginn & Co., Boston and London. List price, $1.50; 
mailing price, $1.60.) 


A Manual of Pronunciation, by Otis Ashmore, superin- 
tendent of schools, Savannah, Ga.—This little manual has 
been prepared for practical use in the school-room. It is 
suitable for grammar schools, high schools, and colleges as 
well as for the home, and for all who need such a handy 
book for reference. Ten of the leading lexicographers and 
orthoepists of America and England have been selected and 
quoted on words where authorities differ, so that the student 
may not only see the preferred pronunciations, but the 
secondary forms as well. It can be instantly decided 
which pronunciation the weight of authority favors. In 
many words of more than one authorized pronunciation, as 
abdomen, alternate, bronchitis, etc., there is overwhelming 
testimony in favor of one form, while in others, as econom- 
ical, acoustics, etc., the authorities are more nearly balanced. 
We can say to those who have been falling in with the pre- 
vailing fad to say pro’grum that there is not one of the nine 
lexicographers quoted that agrees with this pronurciation; 
all, without exception, say pro’gram. The author of this 
book remarks that there is no more authority for pro grum 
than there is for tel’egrum. 

The class drill, so necessary in all study of orthoepy, re- 
ceives especial attention. The drill column of unmarked 
words is given in connection with words diacritically 
marked, thus affording a practical means of recitation, test, 
and drill. (Ginn & Company, Boston. List price, $0.30; 
mailing price, $0 35.) 


History of the Early Schools of Long Island, and a History 
of the High School in Long Island City, by J. H . Thiry, of 
Long Island City. —This is a compilation of certaindata that 
should be preserved for reference. The public schools of 
New York date from 1633, and those on Long Island followed 
very soon after. The buildings in which those early schools 
were held, kept was the current term, were wide and unpre- 
tentious affairs, but the position of teacher was permanent, 
and next to the minister, the schoolmaster was the most 
important man in the community. An agreement made 
with Johannes Van Eckelen in 1682, when he became school- 
master at Flatbush, is very interesting reading and shows 
distinctly that the inculcation of honesty and morality was 
then considered the most important part of the school work. 
The monograph continues with some account of the early 
teachers on Long Island. The earliest was Adrian Hage- 
man, who came from Amsterdam about 1650. The process 
by which the change from schoois in which the rates paid 
by the pupils were the chief support to those supported by 
taxation is clearly recorded. The second part traces, on 
a similar plan, the establishing and growth of the High 
School of Long Island City, with its present constitution. 





Race Done ? 


Not a Bit of It. 

A man who thought his race was run made a food find that 
brought him back to perfect health. . 

‘*One year ago I was unable to perform any labor, in fact, 
I was told by my physicians that they could do nothing fur- 
ther for me. I was fast sinking away, for an attack of 

rip had left my stomach so weak it could not digest any 
food sufficient to keep me alive. 

‘‘There I was, just wasting postr: rowing thinner every 
day and weaker, really being snuffed out simply because I 
could not get any nourishment from food. 

‘‘Then my sister got after me to try Grape-Nuts food 
which had done much good for her and she finally persuaded 
me, and although no other food had done me the least bit of 
good my stomach handled the Grape-Nuts from the first, 
and this food supplied the nourishment I had needed. In 
three months I was so strong I moved from Albany to San 
Francisco, and now on my three meals of Grape-Nuts and 
cream every day I am strong and vigorous and do fifteen 
hours work. 

‘‘T believe the sickest person in the world could do as I 
do, eat three meals of nothing bnt Grape-Nuts and cream, 
and soon be on their feet again in the flush of best health 
like me. 

*“Not only am I in perfect i health again but my 
brain is stronger and clearer than it ever was on the old 
diet. I hope you will write to the names I send you about 
Grape-Nuts, for I want to see my friends well and strong. 

‘‘Just think that a year ago I was dying, but to-day, al- 
though I am over fifty-five years of age, most people take 
me tobe less than forty. and I feel just as young as I 
=" Name given by Postum Company, Battle Creek, 

ich. 

There’s a reason, 

Look for the little book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville,’’ in each 
package. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


Dr. Albert P. Marble has been re- 
elected associate superintendent of the 
New York city schools, for a term of six 
years, at a salary of $5,000. 


The next meeting of the American 
Physical Education Association will be 
held at St. Louis, at the gymnasium in 
the Fair grounds, Aug. 25-31. On Aug. 
22-24 a meeting will be held of the phys- 
ical directors of the North American 
schools. 


O.J. Woodley, of Glen Ridge,has been 
appointed superintendent of the Passaic 
public schools. Mr. Woodley succeeds 
Dr. Frank E. Spaulding, who has re- 
signed to accept a similar place at New- 
ton, Mass. The appointment of Mr. 
Woodley was made on recommendation 
of the teachers’ committee, whose duty 
it was to find a successor to Dr. Spauld- 
ing. Mr. Woodley has been in charge 
of the G'en Ridge schools for the last 
two years. 


Tae trustees of the Norwich (Conn ) 
Free academy have elected Henry A. 
Tirrell principal of the institution. A 
year ago Mr. Tirrell was appointed act- 
ing principal and it is reported that his 
work has been eminently satisfactory. 
He succeeded the late Dr. Robert Porter 
Keep. His promotion to the full princi- 
palship has greatly pleased the students 
of the academy. 


The statistical report prepared by As- 
sistant Secretary Dick, and issued by the 
Pailadelphia school board, is a most 
comprehensive publication, and contains 
som2 interesting figures. The pupils in 
the public schools this year have num- 
bered 161,066, of whom 6,420 have b2en 
in the high schools. These have been 
taught by 3,842 teachers (247 men and 
3,595 women), of whom 298 have been 
in the high schools. 

The cost per pupil has been $22.54. 
This places Pailadelphia fifth in the list 








of amount expended per pupil, New 
York coming first, with a cost of $38.72; 
Boston second, $35.41; Chicago third, 
$23.43; and Washington fourth, $24.89. 


Mr. A. E. Shumate has resigned the 
superintendency of the schools of San 
Jose, Cal., to become associated with 
Massrs. Ginn & Co., the publishers. He 
is succeeded at San Jose by Mr. George 
S. Wells, principal of the Lincoln school. 

Mr. Wells has been a resident of the 
city for twenty years, and is the oldest 
principal in point of service, his service 
covering seventeen years. He was 
graduated from the Ohio State Normal 
school in 1873, and in 1901 received the 
degree of A. B., from Leland Stanford, 
Jr., university, having taken the entire 
college course in ecmnection with his 
work as a teacher. 


Jesse E. Philips, of Worcester acade- 
my, Worcester, is visiting Kennett 
Square, Pa., and completing arrange- 
ments for the opening of a boys’ board- 
ing school at ‘‘Cedarcroft,’’ the former 
home of the poet and traveler, Bayard 
Taylor, Already about forty students 
have registered from Philadelphia, Wil- 
mington, Baltimore, and elsewhere, and 
it is proposed to open the school next 
year. 


The completeness of the course in ped- 
agogy offered in the summer schools of 
Cnautauqua, N. Y., this year is worth 
comment. Dr. Richard G. Boone, editor 
of Education will present a discussion 
(1) ‘‘ Educational Theory,’’ and in con- 
junction with this quite properly a course 
on (2) ‘‘School Practice.’’ 

Approaching the general problem 
from another side, Inspector James L. 
Hughes, of Toronto, will lecture on (3) 
‘‘The Development of Selfhood in the 
Child,’’ and (4) ‘‘ The Philosophy of the 
New Training.’’ These four courses by 
recognized authorities on the general 
scope of the work are followed up by 
three distinct sets of discussions on the 
subdivided field. Mr. Chas. W. Cobb, of 
the Commercial High school, will con- 
duct work on (5) ‘‘Grammar School 
Methods’’ and (6) ‘‘School Manage- 
ment.’’ The sequence is continued by 


TEXT-BOOKS FoR GRAMMAR GRADES 


three courses in charge of Miss Ada Van 
Stone Harris, president of the element- 
ary Department of the N. E. A. These 
are (12) ‘‘ Primary Courses,’’ and (13) 
‘‘Industries in Primary Grades,’’ under 
charge of Miss Edith M. Scott and (14) 
ten lectures on ‘‘ Primary Methods’’ by 
Miss Harris. The kindergarten will be 
approached largely thru the laboratory 
method by means of (15) ‘‘ Professional 
Kindergarten courses,’’ (16) ‘‘Kinder- 
garten Preparatory Courses,’’ and (17) 
“‘Open Conferences’’ under charge of 
Miss Amalie Hofer and assistants of the 
Chicago Kindergarten institute. 

In addition to all these courses 7 and 8 
in ‘‘ Blackboard Sketching’’ and 9 in 
‘* Physical Culture,’’ 10 in the ‘‘Teach- 
ing of Reading,’’ and 11in ‘‘ Sight Read- 
ing and Children’s Music’’ complete a 
remarkably well-rounded curriculum. 


Recent Deaths. 


Bishop Frederick D. Huntington, Epis- 
copal bishop of the diocese of CentralNew 
York, died July 11, inthe house in which 
he was born, at Hadley, Mass. Bishop 
Huntington has always been deeply in- 
terested in education, and his death will 
be felt deeply in the educational world. 
On the same day on which his father’s 
death occurred, Dr. G. P. Huntington, 
a member of the faculty of Dartmouth 
college, died also. 


William H. Bartlett, principal of the 
Chandler street school, Worcester, 
Mass., died on July 5. He was a native 
of Newburyport and was sixty-two years 
old. He was a veteran of the Civil war 
and department commander in 1898. 
From 1867 to 1871 he was a teacher in 
New York city. 





There are those who advocate the 
treatment of malarial fever without 
quinine, and while we are not in a posi- 
tion to argue the question, it has often 
occurred to us that the cases treated 
with antikamnia in connection with qui- 
nine recovered more rapidly than those 
treated without antikamia. A five-grain 
antikamnia tablet every three hours 
given in connection with quinine, will 
prove this.—Medical Reprints. 








READING 


The Heath Readers 


SPELLING 


Penniman’s Common Words 
Sever’s Progressive Speller 
Benson’s Practical Speller 


Thomas’ Elementary History 


Gordon’s Method of Teaching Reading 
Bass’ Primer and Bass’ First Reader 


Norton’s Heart of Oak Books 


Penniman’s New Practical Speller 


Thomas’ History of the United States 





LANGUAGE 





Hyde’s Two-Book Course in English 
Allen’s English Grammar 


Clapp and Huston’s Composition Work 


Haaren’s Word and Sentence Book 


ARITHMETIC 





Walsh’s New Arithmetic 


Walsh’s Mathematics for Common Schools 
Atwood’s Arithmetic by Grades 
The Heath Arithmetic 


HISTORY 


Pratt’s America’s Story (5 volumes) 
Warren’s English History Stories 
Cornman and Gerson’s Topical Survey of United States History: 
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NEW YORK 





D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 
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THE 
FOUR- TRACK 
NEWS 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
OF TRAVEL AND EDUCATION 


MORE THAN 152 PAGES MONTHLY 
lts scope and character are indicated by the fol- 


lowing titles of articles that have appeared in 
recent issues; all profusely illustrated: 


Among 7 jo Pagodas - ~ - Kirk Munroe 
Marblehead - - - - M. Imlay Taylor 
AStudyin Shells - - - - - Dr. R. W. Shufeldt 
Santo Domingo - - - Frederick A Ober 
Eleven Hours of fternoon - - Cy Warman 
A Gala Nightonthe Neckar - - Kathleen L. Greig 
Echoes From Sleepy Hollow - - Minna Irving 
Golf inthe Rockies - - - Henry Russell Wray 
Barbara Frietchie’s Town - Thomas C. Harbaugh 
Back i inthe Backwoods - - Charles Howard Shinn 
A Feast of Music - - - = Jane W. Guthrie 
Sailors’Snug Harbor- - - Bessie H. Dean 
Since BettyGolfs—Poem - - ‘Josephine Wilhelm Hard 
Niagara’s Historic Environs - Eben P. Dorr 
In the Old Wood-Burner Days - - James 0. Whittemore 
The Land of Liberty and Legends Guy Morrison Walker 
Nature’s Treasure-House Earl W. Mayo 
Down the GoldenYukon - - - “George Hyde Preston 
Corral and Lasso - ae Minnie J. Reynolds 
Little Histories 
An Historic Derelict - - Charlotte Phillip 
Where Lincoln Died - - Alexander Porter 
The Poets’ Corner - - - Isabel R. Wallach 
The Treason House - = - «= « William Wait 


Single copies, 5 cents, or 50 cents a year 


Can be had of newsdealers, or by addressing 


GrorGE H. Daniets, Publisher 
Room No. 11A, 7 East 42d Street, New York 
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Hundred Best Books. 


The list we lately gave of one hundred 
books with which the educated per- 
son should be acquainted attracted much 
attention and brought letters from vari- 
ous points. One writer in Arizona says: 
‘‘T have tried to read broadly, putting 
aside the magazines and daily papers, 
which consume time and really do no 
good otherwise; and by concentrating 
have managed to bolt, if not digest, the 
list of One Hundred Best Books you pub- 
lished in a small volume several years 


ago. 

I have not had the advantage of going 
to college, but even President Eliot says 
that is not essential, that it is only a 
short cut toan education. I am thank- 
ful every day that books of the kind in 
the list you gave are attainable. Not 
out here all of them, but being a peripa- 
tetic teacher, here for my health just 
now, I contrive to find more and more of 
the list, and believe I shall live to com- 
plete it. 

I want to urge teachers in general to 
beware of miscellaneous reading. Read 
at a mark, and keep at it day by day and 
you will gradually feel buoyed up on 
— wings, be able to run (mentally) 
and not be weary, walk (intellectually) 
and not faint.’’ 

. The Bible. 

. Marcus Aurelius— ‘‘ Meditations.’’ 
. Epictetus. 

. Confucius—‘‘ Analects,’’ 

‘* Buddha and His Religion.’’ 
Aristotle—‘‘ Ethics.’’ 
Mohammed -—‘‘ Koran.’’ 

. Apostolic Fathers. 

9. St. Augustine—‘* Confessions.’’ 

10. Thomas a Kempis—‘‘ Imitation.’’ 

11. Pascal—‘‘ Pensees.’’ 

12. Butler—‘‘ Analogy.’’ 

13. Jeremy Tayler—‘‘ Holy Living and 
Holy Dying.’’ 

14. Bunyan—‘“‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’’ 

15. Keble—‘‘ Christian Year.’’ 

16. Aristotle—‘‘Politics.’’ 

17. Plato—‘‘ Phedo,’’ ‘‘ Republic.’’ 

18. Demosthenes—‘‘ De Corona.’’ 

19. Plutarch. 

20. Horace. 

21. Cicero—‘‘ De Officiis,’’ ‘‘De Ami- 
citia,’’ ‘‘ De Senectute.’’ 


SOU G0 DO pe 


00 ~3 


22. Homer—‘‘ Iliad’’ and ‘‘Odyssey.’’ 

2 Virgil 

25. Nibelungenlied. 

26. Malory—‘‘Morte d’Arthur.’’ 

27. ‘‘Maha Bharata,’’ ‘‘Ramayana.”’ 

28. Kalidasa—‘‘Sakuntala; Or, The 
Lost Ring.’’ 

29. Firdusi. 


30. ‘‘Sheking,’’ (Chinese odes. ) 
31. Aeschylus—‘‘Prometheus,’’ 
‘‘House of Atreus’’ trilogy, or ‘‘Persz.’”’ 
32. Sophocles— ‘‘Oedipus’’ trilogy. 
. Kuripides—‘‘Medea.’’ 
. Aristophanes—‘‘Knights.’’ 
. Herodotus. 
. Xenophon—‘‘Anabasis.’’ 
. Thucydides. 
. Tacitus— ‘‘Germania.’’ 
. Livy. 
. Gibbon—‘‘Decline and Fall.’’ 
. Hume—‘‘England.’’ 


42. Grote—‘‘Greece.’’ 
43. Carlyle—‘‘French Revolution.’’ 
44, Green—‘‘Short History of Eng- 


land. de 


45. Bacon—‘‘Novum Oxganum.”’ 

46. Mill—‘‘Logic.’’ 

47. Mill—‘‘Political Economy.’’ 

48. Darwin—‘‘Origin of Species.’’ 

49. Smith—‘‘Wealth of 
(part of.) 

50. Berkeley—‘‘Human Knowledge: 

51. Descartes—‘‘ Discours sur la Meth- 


e. 
52. Locke—‘‘Conduct of the Under- 
standing.’’ 


ao? 


Nations,’’ | | 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS | 
REALLY SURPRISE that you can offer such good positions, writes Ernest L. Taylor of Hightstown, N. 


J., July 12, 1904, just elected principal at slossburg Pa., and oblige to choose be- 
tween that and two other places. “I can not say too much in commendation ot the way you have done business 
for me. I am glad to know of Mr. Robinson’s good fortune. [ knew of his trying through you for the Dobbs 
Ferry position. He and I were r.om-mates during cur senior year at Bucknell university, and I am sure that 
he will make a success of his work. I know young teachers AT OUR could get results. I wili recommend 
who would be glad to join agencies if they thought they your agency.” Many teachers have 
joined notification agencies, and having written scores of letters in vain, conclude that all agency work is of 
that kind. If they join tnis agency they will be agreebly surprised. Few well-qualitied teachers FFERS 
willing to accept a reasonable salary who register with us fail to be recommended, and to be surprised 0 
at the promptness, the desirability and efficiency of our offers. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY (C. W. BARDEEN), 


THE KINSLEY COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU and School Exchange 


Commercial, Shorthand, Drawing, Telegraphy Penmanship, and 
Language Teachers Exclusively 


No charge to schools for teachers furnished, and the lowest charge to teachers of any special agency. COM- 
MERCIAL DEPARTMENT POSITIONS in High schoo! and Colleges a specialty. rite for registration 
blanks and circulars. We A 
WM. J. KINSLEY, Mar., 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1505 Penn Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Building, Denver. 313 Rookery Block, Spokane. 94 7th St., Portland. 
§18 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimpson Block, Los Angeles. 


HE BEST .aani 


vacancl 








Iso Negotiate the Sale of School Property. 5 
245 Broadway, New York 








E Pustic ScHoon Vacancies, the best two normal school 
ancies and the best college vacancy, within the past year, in 
Pennsylvania, were filled directly through this agency. We want teachers for the best va- 
cancies in Pennsylvania and other states. For further information call to see or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manaacer (National Education Bureau), Harrispure, Pa. 


.ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N, Y. 


TRANSLATIONS 


Interlinear Literal 
Hamilton, LecKe and Clark’s The Best Translations 


Good Well Printed--Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Lames Moding--Clsth tdssottios Metaned | Good Pages Wel Bopnd Convenient for tha 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 ceats each. 


Ongatooue Free—} DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


EBERHARD FABER. 


LEAD PENCILS 
PEN HOLDERS 




















For COLORED PENCILS 
School RUBBER ERASERS 
Use RUBBER BANDS 


545 and 547 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK 

















SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


TO THE PRINCIPAL CITIES AND RESORTS 















THE ROUTE OF THE 






Washington & Southwestern Limited, New York & Florida Limited, 
Washington and Chattanooga Limited, U: S. Fast Mail, 
The Southern’s Palm Limited, Washington & Atlanta Express, 








Pullman Drawing Room Sleeping, Library and Observation Cars and 
Southern Railway Dining Cars on through trains. 


The Scenic Line to the World’s Fair at St. Louis via Louisville 
through the Blue Grass region of Kentucky. 


NEW YORK OFFICES, 271 and 1185 Broadway. 
A. S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger Agent, 


8s. H. HARDWICK, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 





























w. > TAYLOE, 
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53. Lewes—‘‘ History of Philosophy.’’ 
9 54. Cook—‘‘ Voyages.”’ The Best Talent 
55. Humboldt—‘‘ Travels.” . A 
156,, Darwin—“ Naturalist on the Bea- of the country is drawn into 
g e.’” r4 . 
57. Shakespeare. ousiness by the rewards of 
58. Milton—‘‘Paradise Lost’’ and|_ nt | de : : 
‘ . Shastine Vonen. success in commercial life. 
Pears Soap isthe 59. Dante—‘‘ Divina Commedia.”’ The shortest path t 
‘ 60. Spenser—‘‘ Faerie Queene.”’ . ee ae 2 ere 
great alchemist. Women | 61. Dryden’s Poems. is open to the seller—the 
62. Chaucer—Morris’s, Clark’s, or . 
' : Mrs. Haweis’s edition. advocate of trade. I desire to 
are made fair by its use. | 63. Gray. 
64. Dares. secure a few of the best sellers 
: : 65. tt’ ; : 
Sold continuously since 1789. 6. ~~ egg Arnold’s selec.| Obtainable, men of character 
- Heine and ability who can interest 
= a . those who buy investment 
70. Tennyson. | securities. 
71. Goldsmith—‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield. ”’ | + 4° : 
72. Swift—‘‘ Gulliver’s Travels.”’ | In writing give your age, 
ae PR meena "occupation and bank reference, 
75. Cervantes—‘‘ Don Quixote.’’ 
76. Boswell—‘‘ Johnson. ’’ ’ 
77. Burke—select works. GEORGE T. DEXTER, 
78. Bacon. Superintendent of Domestic Agencies, 
a — | The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 
81. Montaigne 32 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 
ee ape — ew 
. roadway an : 
Si. Denis Eleventh Street, 84. alee. WANTED 
# New York # 85. Sheridan. . . . 
Hotel, esgenn Pim 86. Voltaire —‘‘ Zadig.”” College Students during their 
cei aiens tention 87. Ruskin. vacation can easily make $20 
. 88. Carlyle—‘‘ Past and Present. °’ to $30 per week. Write for 
William Taylo & Son. ue Goethe—‘‘ Faust,” ‘‘ Wilhelm particulars. 
eister.’’ 
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NEW YORK 
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EQUIPMENTandSERVICE the BEST 


W. E. ARNOLD, G. P.A. 
PIER 35, EAST RIVER, NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE: EIGHT HUNDRED ORCHARD 


Double Your Salary 


by learning how to introduce our standard 
publications forteachers. Look around you 
and note that every teacher you know is 
taking one or more papers and reading edu- 
cational books. You can get this business. 
It will, if you are earnest and energetic, 
probably double your salary as a 
teacher and make you scores of pleasant 
friends. Write to-day to Agency Dept. 


E. L. KELLOGG 6 CO. 
61 East 9th Street, Naw VYeuk 


ean cece 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES. 
STOWELL # CO. 











A Sure sth 
raliet for AS ma. 
y all Droggiste, 
or by mail, 85 cents. 
Charlestown, Mass. 


90. Schiller—‘‘ William Tell.”’ Th Co. , 
soe White—‘‘ Natural History of Sel-| The Universal Mig Ge sPineE, ian 
rne ” 





92. Smiles—‘‘ Self-Help.’’ M id M R Y 
93. gor wn AP Fair.’”’ O 9 
94. Thackeray— ‘‘ Pendennis.’’ | 

95. Dickens—“‘ Pickwick.’’ | How to Improve It. 

96. Dickens—‘‘ David Copperfield.”” | & Dr. Edward Pick was for 
97. George Eliot—‘‘ Adam Bede.’’ many years the most eminent 
98. Kingsley—‘‘ Westward Ho!’’ authority on memory and the 
99. Bulwer Lytton—‘‘Last Days of | means of improving it. His 


a rd lectures 
was given before colleges and 
The above list is that proposed by) universities, teachers and pro- 
Lord Avebury and is not given by himas | fessional men and women, and 
the best one recommended to students; | was highly praised. Just before his death 
itis printed in the London Pall Mail|he put these lectures into book form 
Gazette. | for the first time. The instruction given 
lin . “ ——— for anyone who has 
. needof a good memory—and who has not? 
__ The pray ew ag ce srl has | The lectures, to hear which a large fee was 
ae Mwy y , al we gp for | 2i2dly paid by thousands, now greatly 
ing Meat, with vaiuabie po’ b | elaborated are here rendered available to 
housekeepers. The = loss ag €/all. There is no doubt but that with this 
— yh poten oe hore is aleg | 200K and careful observance of its instruc- 
a om ‘of fat. — boiling locos the — Seay ay Se .geey 
least nutrition, and the amount always) P » . $1.00 
depends upon the extent of the cooking. | vine. C8.09 net, peowets 
The larger the piece, the smaller pro- E. L. KELLocc & Co., 61 E. 9th St., N. Y 
portionate amount of loss from the cook- | 


ing. | 


"He had small skill o horse flesh 
who pougntegogee to ride on’ Dont take 


isS >) LIO* 


Pompeii.’”’ 
100. Scott’s Novels. 








Please mention this paper when writing. 











mTry a cake of it.and be convinced.= 
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INSOMNIA 


“T have been using Cascarets for Insomnia, with 
which I have been afflicted for over twenty years, 
and I can sav that Cascarets have given me more 
relief than any other remedy [ have ever tried. I 
shall certainly recommend them to my friends as 
being all they are represented.” 

Thos. Gillard, Elgin Il. 







Best For 
The Bowels 


CANDY CATHARTIC 


They WORK WHILE YOU g Leer 







Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, 10c, 25c, 50c. Never 
sold in bulk. The genuine tablet stamped CCC, 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 597 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 


sXe) -7- Vg a) 
TALCUM 








and all afflictions 


SUNBURN, *4;% 

g Removes all odor of perspiration: De- 

sece@a@l ligbtful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or| 

pt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original), Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. N.J. 


mailed on recei 















Extra Fine Imported 


5 6-piece 
China Gea Set 


with an order for 25 Ibs. of 
New Crop, 60c., 70¢., or 80c. 
Tea, or 3 ibs. Great Amer- 
ican Baking Powder, 45c. a 
lb., or an assorted order 
Teas and Baking Powder. 
or 60 lbs. Bomoso Coffee, 
88c. a Jb., or 450-20z. Bottles 
of pure extracts—Vanilla, 
Lemon, etc., or 25-1]b. cans 
of Spice—any kind—abso- 
lutely pure, 50c. a can. 

Address Mr. 3.1. Cus care of 
The Great American Tea Co 

Box 239 
31-33 Vesey Street, New York 

















Kellogg’s 
Deportment 
Records 


The use of this system will have animportant moral 
effect upon the conduct of pupils and will bean imn- 
portant aid to the management of any school. It is 
—— adapted to the City, town or country school. 
The system requires the use of two books for each 
class, a blotter (or book of original entry) and a ledger, 
and individual cards. In the blotter are recorde 
cases of disorder or disobedience as they occur during 
the day. Woreach such offense certain demerits are 
given, while credits are allowed for continued good be- 

avior. The individual cards are carried by the pupil 
in astrong manila envelope. All whose names appear 
on the blotter record forthe day are detained at the 
close of school and present their cards for an entry of 
the total blotter entries forthe day. At the same time 
the teacher makes the same entry on the ledger where 
a page is devoted to each pupil. The cost as follows: 
Blotter, 9 cents ; ledger, 30 cents ; cards with manila 
envelopes, 6) cents a hundred. 

We will send to any 


S ecial Offer. Principal or Superin- 
tendent having 6 or more teachers under him a set free 
provided he will make experiment for asingle term 
and report results. Address] { 


E. L. Kellogg & Co., 61 E. 9th St, N. Y.| with PERF 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 


tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when | world. Be sure to ask for * 
bo 


communicating with advertisers. 





Literary Notes. 


House and Garden, the popular maga- 
zine published by Henry t. Coates & 
Company, is a high class magazine noted 
for the beauty of its illustrations and the 
high value of its articles. All who de- 
sire to make an ideal home can scarcely 
afford to be without it. Among the 
leading articles in the July number are 
‘The Gardens of Alcazar at Seville, by 
Katharine Lee ates; ‘‘My House 
Boat ‘The Conch Shell,’’’ by George 
Porter Fernald, and ‘‘A Suggestion for 
Utilizing Blackwell’s Island, N. Y., for 
Municipal Buildings,’’ an Architectural 


Scheme by T. J. George. 


Profitable Advertising, in a recent is- 
sue had a notable article on ‘‘The St. 
Louis Exposition,’’ from the viewpoint 
of the advertiser. Its special features 
were descriptions of the department of 
manufactures and the press bureaus, 
both home and foreign, besides many 
portraits, and illustrations of buildings 
and statuary. 


Next to the pleasure of an outing in 
the country is the reading of that beauti- 
ful magazine Country Life in America. 
It embraces everything pertaining to the 
country—country houses, country pas- 
times, and country work. LEach issue is 
profusely illustrated. 


The July Craftsman, published by the 
United Crafts, Syracuse, N. Y., is one 
of the best numbers ever issued. Among 
che leading articles are ‘‘The Francis- 
can Missions of the Southwest,’’ by 
George Wharton James; ‘‘A Woman 
Master—Mademoiselle Breslau,’’ Trans- 
lated from the French by Irene Sargent, 
and ‘‘A Comparative Study of Severes 
Methods,’’ by Paul Cret. 


Studying Wireless Telegraphy. 


The government does not intend to be 


caught napping in these days of rapid 
strides in the applications of electricity. 
It has established a school of instruction 
in wireless telegraphy at the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard, and there a group of picked 
young men are striving to master every 
detail in the construction and manipula- 
tion of the instruments. Each student 
must master every point, from the 
ground plate of the dynamo to the top 
of the 180-foot pole where the wave cur- 
rents are caught. The instructor says: 
‘‘Every now and then I disturb a wire in 
the shop. A man must locate the trouble 
in five minutes. Of course he must be 
able to repair the damage when located. 
Four men are in chargeof every wireless 
station, and can operate the whole elec- 
trical plant of a warship if necessary.”’ 

When the theoretical instruction has 
been completed, practical work in re- 
ceiving and sending messages is given. 
The Slaby-Archo system is used. The 
receiver at the top of the pole sends the 
message to one watched bythe operator, 
and the messages are recorded at the 
rate of fifteen words a minute, on a tape 
similar to the ticker of the stock broker. 
But the dots and dashes are inked by 
the receiver. 

The government uses a cipher code for 
all messages, that so far has defied read- 
ing. It is slow for transmitting and 
translating, but it is now absolutely 
necessary and will be until some system 
of wireless is discovered that does not 
permit of ye = being read by others 
than those for whom they are intended. 
The government is anxiously looking 
for such a system. 





Rest and Health for Mother and Child 


Mus. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SyRvUP has been used 
for OVER FIFTY YEARS b: NS OF MOTH- 


DIARRHC(CEA, Sold by Druggistsin every part of the 

Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 

=." and take no other kind. Twenty-five centss 
®. 





e eo * aa 
Difficult Digestion 

That is dyspepsia. 

It makes life miserable. 

Its sufferers eat not because they want to, 
~but simply because they must. 

They know they are irritable and fretful; 
but they cannot be otherwise. 

They complain of a bad taste in the 
mouth, a tenderness at the pit of the stom- 


ach, an uneasy feeling of puffy 
headache, heartburn and what not. 

The effectual remedy, proved by perma- 
nent cures of thousands of severe cases, is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Hoop’s PILLS are the hest cathartic. 








A LB. IN 


5S-Lr. Lors 


Recuiar 


Price 
S33 CENTS 
BEST FANCY CREAMERY 


BUTTER AT COST 


J he Great American Tea Co. 
at & 33 VESEY ST... Y. 


BOX 289 TEL 2451 CORTLANDT 


Dr.W.J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 














Latest and mest pregressive metheds in 
dentistry. Preservation ef eriginal teeth a 
speciality. Established 1868: Appointments 
by mail er telephone in advance fer visitere 


SCHOOL ART 


SCHOOL ROOM PORTRAITS 


You can make - 
your school * 
rooms attractive 
at small cost. 
The decoration 
of school rooms 
has become a 
real need in the 
right education 
of children. 
Children are un- 
consciously in- 
fluenced by the 
beautiful 
around them. 
When a fine pic- 
ture, for exam- 
ple, is related to 
oth literature 
and art its edu- 
cative influence 
is two fold. 
We have prepared the finest series of schcol 
room portraits. Kach is 22 x 28 inches on hght 
gray paper. Portrait of Roosevelt is in colers. 
ce, 25c. each; two for 45¢.; five for 1.00 








Washington Robert E. Lee Bryant 
Scramateii tee ‘eeiees Pe 

coup o @ wthorne 

Presidents Holmes = 
ee of Leaehil Seaue 

néependence Longfellow 
Admiral Dewey Lowell Kipling 


Portraits of Leading Educators 
of the United States: Barnard, 
Butler, Dewey, Eliot, Hall, 
Harris, James, Mann, Parker 
Soldan. 

About halflife size, 7 x 11 inches in rich dark 
brown tones, mounted on dark gray paper. 
Each is well worth framing. Price, $1.00 net. 
Mailed flat. 

Brown’s Celebrated Pictures 
We havea large collection. Oatalog 2c. 


Send 25c. for Coburn’s How to Decorate 
your School). A most valuable little book in 
limp cloth. Address 


E. L. Kellogg & Co., 61 E. 9th St., N. Y. 


READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


Send for our List of September Openings.—Address 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager 
1302 Auditorium Building, Chicago | 





Established 20 Years. 
Positions filled, 6,400. 














1. Admits to membership only the better class of 
teachers—registration fee returned to others at once. 

2. Returns fee if unable to place members be As pt. 
cialty of placing teach neta in Middle 


Minneapolis 


7 3. Makes s 
Cy eachers Siaies, and in the West, Largest salaries paid there. 
e Has numerons calls to sitions for next year 





~ ae have first class Senanaes or these positions. 
5. Is conducted by experienced educators, 


Address 327231 14th Ave.,S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 


a. year, “yo mapaget?. has 

lied hundreds of fine positions, 36 

antes. at $4,000 down. Form for 
mp. Recommends heartily. Con- 


Agency. . 
KELLOGG’S AGENCY : 


stant demard for good teachers. 





H. 8S. KELLOGG, Manager, - - 31 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
378 Wabash 


the ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY innicricise 
C2; ALBERT, ERT, Manager. Nineteenth Year. Best Schools and Colleges our 
Teachers’ 50 Bromfield Street, BOSTON 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and dest known in U.S. Est. 1855 


Western Office: Los Angeles. Your Book. cn Statement 
Agency ; 
Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 
Schermerhorn | your 0. Roorwers, Manager. 


Your Book containing valuable information Free! 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 




















{atraduces to colleges, 8 Schools,and Families, Superior Professors p Exiostaole Assistants, Tetate, 
Governemes, f per query J Department of Instruction; Recommends to Parents 
dress Mrs. M. OUNG-FULTON, American = Foreign Teachers’ age. Call 


or 
23 ion Square, Nebe York. 





Teachers wanted for good pusitions Registration fee holds good until 
in all parts of the United States ROM E we secure a position for you 


ROME TEACHERS’ AGENCY 





TEACHERS FOR POS NS. ° ° 
POSITIONS FOR TRACHERS. A G EN CY ROME, NEN W vor K. 


ALLEN’ S FOOT-EASE 


Shake Into Yeur Shoes 
Allen’s Foot=Ease, a powder for 
thefeet. It cures paintal Cerone 

smarting. nervous fect, re instant iy 
takes the sting fhe: & of corns an 












a ‘ od ergatest 
m scover 
ane. Siien's Foot=-Ease 4 pea. - ht- 






fitting or new shoes feeleasy, It is 
a certain cure for a ing geile, 
sweating, callous and hot, tired, 
aching feet. We 











THER GR GRAYS Sy SWEET 

Bem Oniidren, Bold by 

we Trial Pi aakag e FREE Ad. 
SO LMATED 


‘Oh,What Res’ 
on ‘Comfort?’ 3 
Prnssine @ E} 





















NORTH AMERICAN 
GYMNASTIC UNION 


Normal School of Gymnastles 


668-568 BROADWAY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


a 


GEO. WITTICH, OinecTos 


SEND FOR CATALOG 





qs ‘or fourteen years we have published Our Times ex- 

gone for teachers andschools. It isthe ener: 

rent history magazine—once a month, B0c. a y 

guste world ri ft up to date—current phd gg current 
hought, inven =~ pa gered  o- i keope = 

study of geo y a ry 98) ally; 

aie 9 ered ee oe = J of 7 

a7 this paper. 


ie as no book does 
is paper. Send us a elub (ie ee cach 
ur schoo! this year, as thousands are 
KeLLoce &Co., a East Ninth Street, Now ¥ * 


WE PUBLISH _ 


alarge line of Books and Aids for Teachers, We keep 
in stock all the best books of teaching of all publishers 
at teachers’ prices. Oatalogs free. Address E. L. 

KELLOGG &00O., 61 East 9th Street, New York ; or 266 
Wabash Ave., Obicago, 116 Summer 8t., Roston. Send 
alleabscriptions to the New York office. 








Report Card and Register 


Has some features not found in any other. It is a 4- 
page card. Page 3contains a duplicate of the 
Page 4 contains a certificate of promotion. This is filled out at t 
ives him a record of the year’s work while a 
This is a valuable feature. Sample free on application. See 


Combination Report and Promotion Card 


monthly record which is found on page 2. 


of the year. and pages 3 and 4 detached and given to the pupil. This 


duplicate is retained by the teacher or principal. 
illustrations. 80 cents per hundred. 


Kellogg’s Monthly Report Cards—Nelv 


10 months with blank space for average for year; 


stantial cardboard. The patronage of schools is solicited. 


willingly sent free on request. 


Kellogg’s Merit Cards—Nelv Designs 


exchanged for a lit 


tle a on zs in light blue, ve 
name date, teacher’s name, etc be 


his may 


dozen; Diplomas, 20 cents per dozen, postpaid. 
‘6 Good ’? Cards ™*y. be used with much ad- 


vantage with young pupils. 
** Perfect’’ Cards 
Burleson’s Grading Table 


ROTE: Tees sme ete 
ome me I mh phe per 
ee pment tees pee 








teachers should go on wasting time when this table will save n 


all essential facts standing in each subject, attendance, tardiness, deportment, for 
blanks tor. signature of a and 

a few words of explanation addressed to parents, all in concise form, prin 

When 500 or more are 

ordered the name of the school will be printed on cards free of expense. 60 cents 

per 100; 2.75 for 500 with name as above; #5.00 per 1,000 printed. Samples 


eend meh 
The simplest, most concise oo. 
card we know of-reports smn. 
Dhis is wo Gedify that 


May be given for meritorious 
work of any kind. When four 
are obtained exchenge for five-merit card,and soon. Then = —~ cards may be 


used at c bse r ‘se 
whether the other cards are used a not. It will prove an incentive to g ork 
Merits, 10 cen's per 100; 5 Merits, 25 cents per 100; 25 Merits, 6 cents per ~ 100 Merits, 15 cents per 


‘*On Time’’ 


are used by many teachers as a practical incentive for good work. These are on 
heavy cardboard. Either kind, ad conte per 100, postpa SZ 

Is a table of numbers so arranged that with simple plan of marking, per- 
fectly adapted to any class or school, the teacher can average at the end of 
each month the marks of a class of forty pupils in a very few minutes. 
of averaging, at the end of each month, is very great by ordinary methods. 
ne-tenthsof the time and labor Full explanation of 





te .. 








Te 





pool's 8 























don sub- 





is gromoted from the’ ——___. Grade 
4 —— School the —.. Grade 
Geacher 

Brin 








ir 











s for pupil's 
chool 1 by he oo i 


will prevent tardiness in 
Car ds many schools. 


If teachers mark daily recitations the work 
There is absolut tely no reason why 


its use accompaniesit. Printed on very tough paper and bound with flexible cover for durability and convenience. 


25 cents. It can be used with any class register. 


Burleson’s Class Register and Grading Table 
have both in one. 35 cents. 
E. L. KELLOGG 6&6 CO., 


combined in one book. The register is a very excellent one, arranged so as to 
avoid the frequent writing of names, and the teacher will find it convenient to 


61 EAST NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 





THE FINEST PROSPECTUS 


ever issued by a Teachers’ Agency will be sent free 

to school officials who are in the market for a com- Address all correspondence te the Manager 
mercial teacher; and to commercial teachers who 
send six cents in stamps and mention the school 
with which they are engage4. We cannot send it 
to others. It is too expensive. It contains the 
portraits and autographs of more than 100 of the 
leaders in commercial education, in every part of 
our country all endorsing us heartily. 

















_ Our candidates do not know of our nomina- ? 
tions until officiats, after looking over our data. 
ask that we have selected ones apply. 
. : A Specialty h 
The National Commercial Teachers’ Agency Pay sar uae 


An Agent Wanted 


IN EVERY CITY AND EVERY COUNTY 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Big Pay, Pleasant Work, Salary 
or Commission, — 


E. L. KELLocG & Co., 61 E. 9th St.,N. Y. 


READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 
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MAPS 


UNITED STATES AND WORLD 


(Reversible Map)—New Commercial Map 4x6 feet, nicely 

und and mounted on rollers, showing states, counties, 
towns, rivers, railroad stations, and railroads. Shipped, ex- 
press paid, anywhere in United States. 


MANHATTAN AND PART OF THE 
BRONX ; 

New Folder Pocket Map showing every street plainly 
marked and named, car lines, subway stations er 
transit), elevated roads, ferries, and all general points of in- 
terest, with or without calendar, 25 cents. 





MAP OF GREATER NEW YORK 
AND VICINITY 


New Folder Pocket Map or Hanger, showing all railroads, 
bridges, tunnels, ferries and subway, built and proposed, also 
trolley lines connecting with towns and suburban places, 
with or without calendar, 25 cents. 


ATLAS 


New Quick Reference Atlas; better in every way than the 
big clumsy books usually sold. This atlas has 105 new double- 
page maps, 40,000 towns and cities classified from the latest 
census returns, areas of countries, heights of mountains, 
=< ‘3 rivers, etc. 574 pages. Bound in cloth. 

rice, $1.00. 





State Maps, County Maps, Automobile Maps. 
Editions of special maps furnished quickly 


BORMAY & CO. 64 Fulton St, N.Y. City 


Ilustrators, Engravers, and Electrotypers 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


But before you got through, you would be very old and 
tired, and other departments of your business would be 
much run down at the heel. 


; year per man. 


of some of the best business men in America. 





ApprEss Apvertisinc DEPARTMENT 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


Educational Publishers, 





61 East Ninth Street, “ , 


If you took ten thousand Superin- 
tendents, Principals, School Board 
men, who ought to buy your goods, 
and stood them up in a row where 
you could get at them consecutively, 
you would surely make some sales 
before you got very far down the line. 


very 
ver) 


Tell us your business story once and we will repeat it brightly, 
effectively, convincingly —in various forms, always the same yet 
always different; insistently, but with dignity; persistently, but 
pleasantly. We will be right on the spot with every one of your 
ten thousarid men, bright and early the first Monday morning of 
each month for an entire year, at a cost of from Ic. to 4c. per 


The plan will bring results— no question about it—no doubt 


about it. We'll give you evidence to back every word we say— 
the evidence of your own good common sense and the evidence 


NEW YORK. 





x**x*3x*«x KELLOGG’S KATALOGS «« 3x 


School Entertainment Katalog 


The cream of this hterature. 700 books— 
over 150 new ones listed and described this 
year. Free. 


Teachers’ Katalog. 


144 large pages illustrated— revised to date 
The most complete list of books for teachers’ 
teachers aids, etc.,in existence. Free 


New Century Katalog. 


best books listed, classified, many 


Send 2c. stamp. 


A de criptive list of pedagogical books and 
teachers’ aids of all publishers. Over 700 
described. 
A unique katelog—none other pubtished. 


E. lL. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East 9th Street, New York. 
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GOOS FHL FT LHOS FS SE OHHE SHIECFSSHOBOHS HHGEBSHEBO 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCI 


: 








GREAT MEN ARE MADE 


BY USING 


DIXON'S PENCILS 


THAT IS WHAT JOHNNY TELLS THE BOYS 








We will help you to find this out for 
yourself by mailing you samples of 
Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils 
if you will mention this publication 
and enclose sixteen cents in stamps. 





BLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


aad 


| 
| 
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Teachers’ Agencies. | 








Send for our List of September Openings.—Address 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager 
1302 Auditorium Building, Chicago | 


| 


Established 20 Years. | 
Positions filled, 6,400 














1. Admits to membership only the better class of | 
teachers—registration fee returned to othersatonce. | 
Returns fee if unable to place members by Se Bort. | | 
Makes specialty of pisane & teachers in 








31 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
































¢ = 
Minneapolis 
9 
Siate d in t id th 
Geach ers 4. * fas ioiitenn al calls to fill iy: nev paid there, 
A Lunada, 
“< gency e Address 327-31 14th Ave.,S. E. eneeaate. Minn. | 
: 9 Giitroonth year, same manager), has | 
KELLOGG’S AGENCY 22Si7ne"3 
states, at $4,000 down. Form ‘tor 
: : stamp. Recommends heartily. Con- 
stant demard for good teachers. 
H. 8S. KELLOGG, Manager. 

THE KINSLEY COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU and School Exchange 
Commercial, Shorthand, Drawing, Telegraphy Penmanship, and 
Language Teachers Exclusively 
No charge to schools for teachers furnished, and the lowest charge to teachers of any special agency. COM- 
MERCIAL DEPARTMENT POSITIONS in High =chooi and Colleges a specialty. rite for registration 

blanks and circulars. We Also Negotiate the Sale of “choot Property. 
WM. J. KINSLEY, Mar., 245 Broadway, New Yerk 
9 378 Wabash 
the ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY ince. 
Y Sch i] 

C.J. ALBERT, Manager. . Winstons Yow, Best Sobgsto on Colleges ovr 
Western Office: Los Angeles. eer Book containing Be an. Phy information Free! 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1505 Penn Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Building, Denver. 313 Rookery Block, Spokane. 94 7th St., Portland. 
518 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimpson Block, Los Angeles. 

TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and best knownin U.S Est. 1855 
Schermerhorn 3 East 14th St.. New York JouN O. Rookweun, Manager. 
N t f th 8. ht h 
i EA C H E. R S WAN TED patentee | for oH aoten Seapnare ne 
does Oklahoma and Indian Territories where “Cities spring u ina night.’ We also have 
good openings tbroughont the entire West. Address 
SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS BUREAU, Guthrie, Okla. M. F. BUCK, Mer. 
s 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 
F ISHE TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
A.G. FISHER, Prop. 
~ LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT S8T., BOSTON 
: AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
| ores to poaminnes, petedte and Families, Buperior Professors Pvipuinsls, hesiganta. Tutors 
gt for ev mad ent of Instru ; Recommends ds Good Se to Parents. Cali 
Mrs. M. J. ‘OUNG -FULTON, Amorton= and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 


3 on yh ky New York. 
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= Kelloga’s Elementary Psycholog 


By AMOS M. KELLOGG 


This. book is for beginners. An attempt is made to exhibit the processes. by 
which we know, by employing familiar examples and illustrations. It isa 
good book for high schools and for beginners in pedagogy before taking up 
a larger book. It will give clear elementary ideas about the operation of 
the mind _ Questjons are added. to each chapter. Size, 64 x 42, 50 pages. 
Limp cloth covers Price, 25 cents. 


L. KELLOGG & CO.. 
SELF CULTURE FOR TEACHERS. 


It is a pleasure to us to put in the hands of earnest, ambitious teachers the unique magazine 
EpvcaTioNnaL Founpations which is rich in the best thoughts of the leading educators The pro- 
Tam for the coming vear will be most attractive andprofitable. Only $1.50 a Year. 


_L. KE.LLOGG & CO.. 61 East Ninth St., New York. 
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IN EMERGENCY 


Get the prompt, efficient service of 


Ve im 


61 East oth Street, New York. 


| | No. 114 E, TWENTY-THIRD $T., NEW YORK CITY 


'{LLINOIS MEDICAL 
& COLLEGE «x 


CHICAGO 


Summer School of 
Medicine & Pharmacy 


'Heman H. Brown, M. D 
President 


B. rae Eads, M. D. 
ean 


NEARLY 
300 


Studied 


10th Annual Session 

Continuous .°. Course 

Four Terms Yearly -October- 
January-April-July 

MEDICAL COURSE—Four 
years of at least seven 
months each. 

PHARMACY COURSE—Two 
years of six months each. 

TRG SCHOOL FOR 
NURSES--Two years in 
ractical study in resi- 
ence - regular graduat- 
ing course. 

For particulars apply to 
W. C. Sanford, M. D. 
ecretary 
College, 180-190 
Washington Bivd.. 


‘Pharmacy 


‘Illinois 
Medical 
College 


CHICAGO 





A G. Spalding & Bros. 


a asium apparatus catalogue should be in 
the hands of all persons that contemplate buy- 
ing Gymnasium Paraphernalia. 

Spalding’s gymnasium apparatus is superior 
toany made; 11 is folly guaranteed free from all 
defects either of material or workmanship. Any 
part breaking through such defect will be re- 
Placed gratis at any time. This insures_you 
against the purchase of inferior goods. en 
youare buying gymnasium apparatus, place us 
on an equal basis of quality, and our pri es will 
prove aninducement. Also, remember we chal- 
lenge comparison and will be glad to submit sam- 
pies at any time in competition. 


A G Spald:ng G6 Bros. 


Largest manufacturers in the world of official 
athletic goods. 


Gymnasium Sales Department and Factory 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Ghe Educational 
Club of Philadelphia 


solicits the patronage of schools of all 
grades requiring the services of teach- 
ers and tutors of superior qualifications. 


S. E. CARNER, 
3th and Locust Sts. Philadelphia 
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| Tho lBeat books | 


Ke High schools, Academies, and Busines» Col- F 
loges. Spelling, Letter Writing, teen Eng- 

Shorthand, Commercia! Law, Arithmetic, 
Sechium, and Business Practice. Used in 
= ~yy-" ae of —. state. We aiso pub- ¢ 
fish & po & 33,000 werds 
Tiveteoeod uidieaee free ‘Address. 


g THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK COMPaNY, 
483 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland. Obw. 
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Artistic Furnishings 


FOR 


| SCHOOL-RUOMS, 1 EACHERS’ ROOMS, 


AND LIBRARIES. 
ALICE M. KELLOGG, 





‘Dr. W.J.STEWART 
362 W. 23d St., New York City 


Latest and most pregressive methods tn 
dentistry. Preservation ef original teeth a 
speciality. Kstablixhed 1868: Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitor- 





THE NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
A Speciality by a Specialist 
E. E. GAYLORD, Manager. 10 Baker Ave., Beverly, Mass. 





Please menticn this paper when writing. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 
AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


RHODE ISLAND men may be exact fits for pintee in other states, but how is it tobe foundont? After 
the meeting of the N. E. A. at St Louis the proprietor of the School Bulletin Agency 

was elbowing his way through the crowd betweeu the Pike and the station, when 
fornia State Normal Schoo] touched him on the shoulder, ‘ We want a teacher of biology,” he said; 
man, about a thousand dollars,” ‘It shall be looked T occupying a minute. When President Noss got home 
after at a we replied, the whole interview not 0 he found a recommendation of Principal Schuh of 
East Greenw ch Academy, a superior man and a specialist in biology. Soon we received this card from President 
Z —¥ ee ae leounkt Teeth z. = = el . Sala: — and — ae enough when principal 
, er, akesan agency when one lives in ode PENNSYLVANIA 


Island and one in : : : $ : 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
50 Bromfield Street, BOSTON 


EASTERN Agency Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 


Agency 
THE PRATT TEACHERS AGENCY 7°F!#*4r2= 





President Noss of the Cali- 














Established 1890 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 

HE B EST THREE PuBLic ScHooL VACANCIES, the best two normal school 

i vacancies and the best college vacancy, within the past year, in 

Pennsylvania, were filled directly through this agency. We want teachers for the best va- 
cancies in Pennsylvania and other states. For further information call to see or address 

ROBERT L. MYERS, Manacer (National Education Bureau), HARRISBURG, Pa. 
enjoys the confidence of teachers ana 
emp! opers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate 











THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE aug it confines tee to 


ative Lines. We should be pleased to explain our plans to you. Address 
HENRY SABIN, Manhattan Building, Des Moines, lowa 








————————— 
Gardner’s School Buildings. By E. C. Ganpner, Architect, is a most valuable collection 
of plans and designs for schools of various sizes for town or country, graded and ungraded, with 
descriptions of construction, of sanitary arrangements, light, heat, and ventilation. Light and 


ventilation, 80 important in every school-house, are fully discussed. Cloth, 150 pages. ice, 
$2.50, our price, $2.00; postage, 2 cents. 


Coburn’s Prize Designs for Rural School Buildings. By F. W.Cosurn. This book 
consists (1) of a general discussion of the principles of school-house architecture, (2) of numerous 
examples.including floor plans and elevation of good, practical rural school-houses. Que tions of 
rooms, arrangement of seats, control of light, tinting of walls, hygiene, heating, ventila- 


8iZe of 
tion, extent of school grounds and material used in construction,, all receive atteation. Many 


designs are printed, selection having been made from over two hundred designs submitted in a 
prize competition. 25 cents, 


Coburn’s How te Decorate the School-Room. By F. W.Cosurn. A few fundamental 
principles of color, form, and arrangement, and some suggestions about simple and inexpensive 
material greatly modify the problem of school-rovm decoration. Such suggestions are contained 
in this book. The closing chapter deals with outside adornment and the arrangement of school 
grounds. Well illustrated. 25 cents. 


E. L. Kellogg & Co., 61 E. Ninth Street, New York 


REPORT CARDS 


Kellogge’s Monthly Report Cards. Per 100, 60 cents. For ten months 
Special rates for large quantities. 


Combination Report and Promotion Card. 4 pages. Per 100, 80 
cents. Duplicate monthly record for parent and teacher. 

Knapp’s Monthly and Yearly Report Card. Per 100, $1.00. A 4 
page folded card. Blank page for remarks. 


Quantrell’s Pocket Class Book. Price, 30 cents. 
recitations. Limpcloth. 


Merit Cards. One Merit, 10 cents per 100; Five Merits, 25 cents per 100. 

‘Twenty-five Merits, 6 cents per dozen; One Hundred Merits, 15 cents per dozen: 
: Diplomas, 20 cents per dozen. ‘‘Good’’ Cards, ‘‘On Time’’ Cards, ‘‘Perfect’’ 
-Cards, each 10 cents per 100. 


Send for samples, also for Kellogg’s Teachers’ Catalog, 148 pager, 
describing teachers’ books and aids. 








Records, 33,800 daily 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East Ninth St.. New York 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave.. New Yerk 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 

Everything needed in the Laboratory. Glass 


Blowing done on the premises. Metalware 
Manufacturing Department in the House 














Do not fail to visit our Radium and other 
Exposition at St. Louis, Mo. 
New York University 

$C HO OL A Graduate School of 

educational science 

oO professional uip- 

F ment for teachers 

y lves to become sup- 

-ertenindents,principals, supervisors, and pro- 

Department of Colleges. 
For Catalogue and information, address 
Washington Square 
NEW YORK CITY 


exhibits at the Louisiana Purchase 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, N. Y. CITY. 
furnishing thorough 
PEDAGOG ¥ wishi:< to fit them- 
se 
fessors in Normal Schools and the pedagogical 
| 
| THE REGISTRAR, 
| 





ISAAC 


SHORTHAND 


Exclusively adopted 
for the Day and 
Evening Elementary 
and High Schools of 
Greater New York. 


ISAAC. PITMAN'S 
SHORTHAND 
| INSTRUCTOR 


| 
| 
| 
| 





‘*Shorthand In- 
structor,”’ $1.50. 

‘A Practical 
Course in Touch 
Typew’ iting.’’ 50c. 





Write for ‘‘ Reasons Why” 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


31 Union Square West. New ork 


Fmerson College 
of Oratory 


> wm. J. Rolfe, A.M.,Litt.D., Pres. 
The targest school of Uratory, Literature, 
and Pedagogy in America. It aims 
to develop in the student a knowles 
of his own powers in expression, 
whether as acreative thinker uran 
interpreter. A beautiful new build- 
ing. Summer sessions. Graduates 
are sought to teach Oratory, Physi- 
cal Culture, Rhetoric, Literature, 
| : Musi, Pedagogy. For catalogue 
| : and all information apply to 
| HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, 
| Qhickering Hall, Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass 


















| NORTH AMERICAN 
GYMNASTIC UNION 


Normal School of Gymnastics 


| 668-663 BROADWAY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


GEO. WITTICH, DinecTos 


| 
| SEND FOR CATALOG 





WE ARE MORE THAN PLEASED WITH THEM 


This was 
said of 


Slant, M sdified Siant, Vertical. 


Ask Stationer, 


ESTERBROOK’S PENS 


The special reason, their easy writing qualities. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg Co., 





SS EsTERBROOK & CO 
ibaa, VERTICAL WRITER 





26 John Street, New York 
Works: Camden, N.J. 
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Dunton & Kelley’s Inductive Course in English 


| 














FIRST LESSONS--LANGUAGE LESSONS FOR GRAMMAR 
GRADES—-ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS: 








If you desire to begin the fall term with the best text-books in 
Language and Grammar, and are not familiar with the Dunton and 
Kelley books, do not fail to acquaint yourself with their merits. | 
Samples will be sent for 25c. each. Correspondence solicited. | 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, 





BOSTON NEW YORK CHICACO 
| 

TRANSLATIONS | 

Interlinear Literal 

Hamilton, LocKe and Clark’s The Best Translations | 
Gocd —-Well Printed—Fine Paper--Half-| New Copyright Introductions -New Type- | 
Leather Binding- Cloth sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper- Well 8ound--Convenient for the | 
to $1.50, postpaid. Seud for sample pages. Pocket- Price, postpaid, 50 ce.ats each. | 
Omatooue Free } DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphis | 








Will make you 
STRONG 


As a strengthening tonic in declining 
health, or during recovery after exhaust- 
ing illness, the effect of Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate is wonderful. It nourishes 
and strengthens the nerves, improves 
the appetite and digestion, and gives 
restful sleep. 

It restores to the body nature's strength- 
giving phosphates, a deficiency of which 
means general physical weakness, dys- 
pepsia, headache and nervousness. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate. 


If your druggist can’t anety 7e8, send 25 
cents to Rumrorp Cuemicat Works, Provi- 
dence, R. I., for sample bottle, postage paid. 








SELECTIONS From te LAKE POETS 














Lakeside Classics, No. 58.  ponenits 96 pages, 





PRICE, 15 CENTS FRENCH "S322" 


for teaching French 











Containing—THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER, by Coleridge. _ Illustrated | 
with twenty two drawings, reproduced from Old English wood-engravings. | 

Also—ADONAIS,—THE SENSITIVE PLANT,—ODE TO THE WEST WIND,—THE | 
CLouD,—To A SKYLARK, by Shelley. 


are used everywhere. Send to the pub- 
lishers for copies for examination .. . 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 


For sample copies and classified list of Publications address the Publishers, | 851 and 853 Sixth Ave. NEW YORE 




























AINSWORTH & ce., 380 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO | Our Specialty : Cc LASS isa | N &, 


High-grade work at low 
prices. Write to us for illus- 
trated catalogue of designs. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


BUNDE & UPMEYER CO. 


8 and 8 Wisconsin St., 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








15,081 
REMINGTON | 


TYPEWRITERS 








KLIP BINDER 


is The KLIUPS and the Cover from the 
ates KLIP BINDER. You can cover @ 
’ RA] magazine or bind a volume in ten 
seconds. Instantly removable. Sam- 
Sa ple dozen Klips, with keys, mailed 
for 75 cents. Cover price-list free 

H. H. BALLARD 


95 PITTSFIELD, - Mass 











are used for instruction purposes in the schools 
of the United States and Canada—3,499 MORE 


MACHINES COMBINED. 


This condition is created by the 
demand for Remington operators; there- 
fore it clearly reflects THE CHOICE 
OF THE BUSINESS WORLD. 


| 
































rent history magazine—once a month, 50c. a year. e 


IN #VERY CIrY AND EVERY COUNTY whole world right up to date—current events, current 
E 





thought, inventions, discoveries, etc. Puts /ix+ into the 
IN THE UNITED STATES study of geography and history especially, keeps you 


Big Pay, Pleasant Work, Salary oa posted; sharpens the wits of yourself and your 





REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY | Complete 
327 Broadway, New York Laboratory 


: Outfits. 
An Agent Wanted | Qissirnznswudsweminstcyctmser:| —___ 


‘BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 


528 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 





THAN ALL OTHER MAKES OF WRITING | 
CHEMICAL 


APPARATUS 
ann CHEMICALS 


| Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papere 


ret Fh 





Full Catalogue farnishea on receipt of 10 cents 








pupils as no book does. Subscribers get :t for c 
or Commission. ; with this paper. Send us a club (40c. each) and use it & 


E. L. KELLoco & Co., 61 E, 9th St.,N.Y. | fear sho), this year, as thousands are doing. |. 











Please mention this paper when writing. 








